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READY FRIDAY, JULY 27. 


/ 


LIFE OF JAMES .BUCHANAN, 


FIFTEENTH PRESIDENT OF TH: \ 
By GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 
WITH TWO STEEL-PLATE PORTRAITS 
Two vols. So, cloth, gilt tops and uncut edges, $6 
‘‘The true history of Mr. Buchanan’s administration has, up to the | portant correspondence. The material for his biography is thus a 
present time, beén a profound secret ; for, while an immense deal bas and the character of the book cannot but be of the most absorbing wits 


been written about it, no writer has had any documentary authority for | rest. Its revelations will undoubtedly surprise all who have accepted as 
his estimate of the motives, intentions, and prevailing counsels of the true the supposed histories which have been written in the excit 


President and Cabinet in the trying times which preceded the war. . . . strong partisan feeling. ln any event. the biography of James Buchat 

It is of the highest importance that that history should be known. The 9 covers the most important period of our history since the Revol 

time has long passed when from political feeling any one could desire to and knowing, as we do, the material which be left to be used at the proper 
suppress the truth, and now all men will be glad to take a dispassionate time, we have no doubt that Mr. C rtis bas made such use of it that t 
view of the men and the events of twenty-three years ago at Washington. publication will throw clearer light on history than any or all of the books 
Mr. Buchanan was in the habit of making brief and clear memoranda of which have attempted to show how the United States was led into the 
daily conversations, interviews, and occurrences. He preserved all im war of 1S61.°—N. ¥. ./ vof C 


NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS DIN. 


Compiled by his Son, MORGAN DIX. 


WITH FIVE STEEL-PLATE PORTRAITS 


Two vols. SvVO0, Cloth, LUll fo Ps QNA MN LES, ~ 5. 
‘These handsome volumes, which, be it said in passing, are in every “How strong in mind, how devoted to duty, how successful in many 
respect a credit to American book-making and to the good taste of the — spheres he was, the biographer lets bis readers learn, not by eulogy and 


author and publishers, contain the memoirs of a man who, for sixty-tive 
awhieved. The fame of John A. Dix is a treasure for the state and the 


epithets, but by plain narrative of how he lived, what he did, and what 
years, with only brief intervals, served his country, and fora large por- he ach 


tion of that period filled a conspicuous place among the public men of his republic, and these volumes will be the lasting proof that it rests on 
day. Dr. Dix has written the story of his father’s life in a most simple enduring foundations, and will brighten more and more as the years roll 
and attractive manner. There would be very few persons who would n."—l i 

dissent from the affectionate and yet modest estimate which he makes of “An exceedingly interesting study as the life of a typical American, 
his father’s character, abilities, and public services. _ The first whole it bas a no less decided value for the light thrown upon one of the 
feeling that comes to us, after reading these volumes, is one of pride in) most important periods in the history of this country. . . The les 
the character and career of this typical American gentleman, who was so sons of his career are many, and no sympathetic reader can trace the 
simple and brave, a lover of learning for its own sake, and a modest, in story as related in these pages without being inspired to nobler purposes, 
dusurious, and patriotic man.”"—Aftlantic Monthly. to broader views of the duties of an American citizen.”— Boston Traveller. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


pe > a HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the ahore trorizs hy mail, p stage prepa i, fo any part of the lL nited States, on rece ipt of the pree 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dresa-Label of each paper, the change of which to a aub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Scale of 
Agate 
lines. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


| No deviation. | 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line a 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. _ 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with _ 
choice of page, $27. - 

A page (3 columns), 860 each insertion; with ~ 
choice of position, $80. 

Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classisied as — 
far as possible and arranged in ordcr of size, —— 15 
the largest at the top. oo 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount is 
one-third. 

Advertisementa must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION ts sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ta 8,600 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to tnspec- 
tion. 


*,* The London Agent for THE NaTION is Mr. 
B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square, of whom 
single copies may be had. 


Decoration. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
Lork. Artists in Stained Glass. 


' 


The Nation. 





| Number 943 





) OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc. 
ete, T B. Stewart @ Co,, 75 W. Twenty-third St. N. Y. 


W. F McPHER S( IN, Pai nter, Deco? ator, 
y + Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Domestic. 
E YES Fitted with freper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera asses, Telescopes Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 
H. WALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 
V ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
LVZ£ Artistic Furniture-makers. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
Pe ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Professtonal. 
( sacs W. HASSLER, Attorney ana 


, Counsel! in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


/ ENRY D. ASHLEY, Attorney-at-Law, 


Room 15, Underwriters’ Exch’ge, Kansas City, Mo. 


OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jerses 


~/ Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


| ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
Ll - npfertor Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 


J. McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


+ 440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
IACK WARD AND INVALID BOYS.— 
Dr. WILLIAMSON, Lyme, Conn., an experienced phy 
sician and teacher, makes the care and instruction of 
such boys a speciaity. Location delightful. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A Family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction anc careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Mystic Bridge. 
] YST/JC VALLEY INSTITUTE.— 
i Both sexes. Home. Health. Best references. 
Send for catalogue. J. K. BucKiyy, LL.D. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven. : 
( “ROVE HALL.—Miss Montfort’s School 


7 for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins Sept. 19. 


CoNNECTICUT, Stamford. _ 
\ ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
dl Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. Until Sept. 1, Miss 
White may be addressed at Butler, Pa. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago. 

*‘HICAGOMEDICAL COLLEGE .—Meai- 
cal Department of Northwestern University.— 
Twenty-fifth Annual Announcement.—The collegiate 
year embraces a regular winter session of six months, 
and a special session for practitioners only. The regu 
lar winter session will commence Tuesday. September 
25, 1883, and close March 26, 1884, at which time will be 
held the public commencement exercises. A Special 
Course for Practitioners wiil commence on Wednesday, 

March 27. 1884, and continue four weeks, 

For further information address 
Prof. N.S. Davis, Dean of the Faculty, 
65 Randolph Street ; or 
Prof. LESTER CURTIS, Secretary, 
1583 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Tht INoISs, Chicago. y ; 
TNION COLLEGE OF LAW.— The 
twenty-fifth collegiate year begins September 19. 
Diploma admits to the bar of Illinois. 
For circulars address 
H. Booru. 
ILuinots, Mount Carroll, Carroll Co, ; 
VA T. CARROLL SEMINARY, with its 
l Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
“ Oreads " giving particulars, free, Write to Prin. 


INDI ANA, Terre Haute. 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
\ A Schoo! of Engineering. 
CHARLES O, THOMPSON, President. 


: MARYLAND, Catonsville. 

*7. TIMOTHY'S English, French, and 
» German Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies reopens September 17. Principals : Miss Polly C. 
Carter and Miss 5. R. Carter. 


MARYLAND, Reistersiown. 
‘7. GEORGE'S HALL FOR BOYS pre- 
~ pares for any college or business life. $300 per 
year. Prof, J, C, Kivear, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 

BBOT ACADEMY offers thorough train- 
rs ing in essential studies, with superior advantages 
in art, music, painting, elocution, and modern langua 
ges. A beautiful location, pleasant home, good board, 
moderate charges. The fifty-fifth year opens on Thurs 
day, September 6. For information and admission ap 
ply to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. 4 
( *USHING ACADEMY.—A_ first-class 
College Preparatory and English School for both 
sexes. Expenses, $150 to $225 a year. Ninth year be 
gins Sept. 5. Send foracatalogue. Jas. E. Vose, Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 
i] ITCHELL'S BOYS 
strictly select Family School. 
Admits boys from eight to fifteen. 
M. C. MITCHELL, A.M., 
Principal. 


SCHOOL, — A 


/ 


4 


erg: MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 7 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law 


Address the Dean, 


School. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. RKoRERT H. RICHARDS, Sec. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER. Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
| ISS PUTNAM will open the eighteenth 
d year of her English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli 
eation to Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 

IRIVATE SCHOOL for ie poapanation of 
pupils for the Institute of Technology, and for the 
thorough education of boys in general, will be opened 
September 26, at No. 18 Boylston Place, Boston. The 
special features of the school, course of study, refe- 
rences, etc., will be found in a circular which may be 

obtained on application to 

ALBERT HALE, English High School, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
TX: ABBOT will admit into his family, to 
fit for college, two or three boys of unexception- 
able character. Unusual advantages offered. Highest 
references given and expected, Address FRANCIS E. 
Agpot, Ph.D., 13 Lake View Ave. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL for Young 


Women. Established in 1869. J.C. PARSoNs, Prin. 


MASSACHUSE’TS, Pittsfield. 
APLEWCOOQD INSTITUTE, fo 
d Young Ladies, offers superior advantages. Well 
known for its healthtul and charming location. 
Address for catalogue, etc., 
Louts C. STANTON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
] R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 
ye Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, UL.D., Chairman of Managers. 
Preparatory and Hoarding School. This year’s record 
at Harvard College is higher than ever, al applicants— 
17—passing, 10 without conditions. The boar aohouse 
during the em year has been managed in a most com- 
fortable and satisfactory manner. New year begins 
September 19. For all information address 
Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree. 

[HE THAYER | ACADEMY. — First 
, , term, seventh year, begins Wednesday, Septem 
ver 12. 

Entrance examinations June 27 and September 11. 

For terms, etc., address 

J. B. SEWALL, 
Head Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 

1 yh NT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 
d Four vears’ course for women. Special courses 
in French, German, and Greek. Observatory, labora- 
tories, and art-gallery. Library of 11.000 vols. Board 
and tuition, $175 a year. Address Miss BLANCHARD, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 
ZT tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F, MILLS, Principal. 


. MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield, No. 141 High Street. 
7 HE ELMS.—Family and Day School for 
Girls. For circulars address the Frincipals, 

Misses PORTER & CHAMPNEY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge, Berkshire Co. : 
UMMER AND WINTER.—Boys and 
Young Men privately fitted for college. Condl- 

tioned or rejected candidates coached. F, HOFFMANN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
I IGHLAND Military Academy. Estab. 


lished 1856 by present Supt., C. B. MeTcaLr. A.M. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
| ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
dl —A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upondiploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
Next term opens Sept 18. Expenses, $350 a year. For 
catalogue, address Colonel RoGErs, Supt, 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. Sry ae Philadelphia, 11 Walnut Street % f . ‘ ’ 
Fo” hee MORGAN S SCHOOL fer Young iyi Yy SCHOOL eof ¢ P 7 : al ( \ | | ( y\ \ | 
Ladies will begin its tenth year September 26 oo oe al Church tn Philadelphia The school ‘ ° 
Circulars on application. opens on Thursday, the Och of September next i LNS ' . \ NI Ford 
et eants for admission will meet the professor ut NEW EN AND 
. Naw Jensty, Morristown. buildings. on Woodland Avenue and + ftieth s at CONSERVATORY O}] Mls 
{ | J 185 £ ELIZABETH DANA'S En adress Rev, Dr CHILDS, Secretary of the Board Beautifully tlustrated, O4 pages. SENT ERKEE to 5 
s lress Re LDs, Secret: if the Boar martyr yh pices oe 
$ i lish and French Boarding-School for Young : = sclfand musical friends. Send names and a saON 
Ladies reopens Sept. 1% Enlarged school-rooms and } : in . bE. TOURJEF, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass 
gymnasium. Large and attractive grounds. Superior iss YEVAN hy hil tac cor a, 1850 Pine Street r st and bestia ted Muss iwferury 
advantages in every sapere nt. Board and tuition in A ‘AS {N. S Angi rid res irt Sch ad LOM Young Ladies, in 
Fnglish and Latin, $460 fs rannum. For circulars ad arding and ‘Day Scho r Young Ladies 
dress the Prine eotpel. until Se pt. 1, Cambridge, Washin The th irty ‘fifth year begins Sept. 19, 18S yo 2 gf? ] , , 
ton County, N L/ CMON LeACHEVS i Noy 
“ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenué : 
New JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave Chestnut Hill Ist, Provides w ‘ ' for any 
. °C . , ‘ °C , P , » L - » i. . P . —_ 
"RHE MISSES ANABLE'S English ana | RS. WAL TER D. COMEG YS and Miss writh ee ers . 2 
French Boarding and Day School for ‘Young Li i Bell's French and English Roard ne and Day 
dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a hi ‘if School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21 nd, Aids teachers ‘ ms . 
from Philadelphia, ou the Pennsylvania Kallroad ait 
The school will open September 12. pplication blant , { 
ee ae St a my Box 9 Application blank an an np. A 
NEw York, Albany. GUNTZ SCHOOL FOR Y¥ V¢ LA ress A. LOVELL & ¢ Astor) New York 
LBANY poh SCHOOL.—Fall term bi di. wag open Sex tember " 
if gins Sept. 4, 1883. For circulars address the Dean, Y c{reuldrs apply to Pring ipa’ s ISS HESS wu , . 
Horace E. SMiTH, LL.D Miss BONNEY Miss F. FE. ReNvert 1 m t N t 
y * SUp piles t ent ‘ s tut * Ness 
Miss DILLAYE, Miss S.J. kastMan readere. fecturers. sincere. ef 
NEW YorK, Aurora, Cayu 7a Lake. Parents advised in chotce of sel s 
RK, y  ayU’, eae , PENNSYLVANIA, Phila lelphia, ISSS Chestnut St } ' rt f f 
tLe COLLEGE for Young Ladies. | 7px ye WISSES TL SMP Tif cq ttefers by favor to the families uf Hon. Ha 
Full Collegiate Course.” Music and Art. ACT Ie EON PRI RE ED cam aa a s 
Session begins September 12, 1885. Ladies and ¢ “hil Ire i; oa Gee n ptember ! et 
Send for catalogue. Sa ase a : : Ap aE gesagt eae } 2, 1 dA( A 3b ft } ( \ \ 
EF, S. Friseke, D.D., President > Times Building, Chicago, w Sitpply srg 
8 “5 ; NNSYLY te Colle > O.. Contes lents, grade t rs, spectalists with paslt 
NEw York, Clinton, Oneida Co, ys \" \ SS} aR, ( Hege l | er t ‘i West a s m8 at f . x) 
"IRKLAND HALL.—Prepares for the | PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLL 
best colleges, etc. Terms, 8500 a year i ? Pi greoseg ectciee ncenominasional. Lacate . ’ . ’ , 
. dy : none of the most beautiful and healthful spots in tt / »)? "ye yy Ff, yrrcype 
, > \ Poneto 2 x in ‘ ) , 
Kev. OLIVER OWEN, A.M., Rector Allaghengy region. No malaria, No den ralizing sur WHALEY JOY The Nahe ye 
roundings. Tuition fre FIFTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
NEW a K, Elmira. Board and other expenses very low. Courses of study FLL'S PATEN 
Dy: MIR: FEMALE COLLEGE.— i Classical, Scientific (general), and Technical(agriculturs 
s pg furnished for giving a superior educa chemistry, civil engineering, etc.), With a Classe wn 
tion in College, Eclectic, and Classical Preparatory Scientitic Preparatory Department. Fall term oper 
Courses of Study, also in Music and Art i Sept. 12. 1883. For catalogues, or any information, ad 


Heated by steam and furnished with ele vator dress Gro. W. ATHERTON, Pres. State Collec 
Charges moderate. Send for Catalo 3 z : 
Rev. A. W. ¢ OWLES, D.D., Pres. PEENWOOD Depot, ‘marle County 
(;' ENWOOD.—A Mii y 

NEW YORK, Ithaca 7 "Boys and Young Men Location: on east slot 


eof 
( ‘ORNE #3 UNIVERS] TY, 1883.—En Blue Ridge, immediately on ¢ ‘hesape ike and Ohi pee 





Oi 8 est } " ‘ ir 
trance examinations begin at 0 a.M., June 18 and bend, Se Se ae hea a ty ¥. Moet Pm one 
Sept. 18. For the UNiversiTy ReGistrer, with full stat 
ments regarding requirements for admission, courses 
of study, degrees, honors, expenses, free scholarships, 


Principal. 





GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Barlinge 
































ete. , and special information, apply to the President TSS HILKEN'S Boarding-S y kos 
Young Ladies. Address H. G "Ro KEN Box Tvs 
NEW York, Newburgh. Baltimore, Md. : 
“ > . oe 
YIGLAR’'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
» —A select boarding-school for 25 boys. Graduates | H urrent numbers in a « ve 
take the highest rank at Yale. New school room and | , f 
gymnasium. Gymnastics compulsory, and part of the Ti WIS f ade. tx } th. witl 
daily routine. Address NENtryY W, SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale ants, : : 
: {)) ila ‘ , Th fiw in gold Holds 
New York Cry, 46 Fast Fifty-eighth Street. rnurse foraninvalid. W xo auyw 
JF feber-2 MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS ss volume I vy and neat adjusted 
will reopen her School for Young Ladies and F.H., Fimira Water¢ I N.Y a ° , ee} 
Misses Oct. 10. Classes for Adults, Nov. 1. Preparation Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 1. 
for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and Harvard Examina er 
tions. Advanced Classes in Art, Lit ‘rature, Science, / LADY, Address Publisher f the Nation, Box 7A 
and Mathematics. Unusual advi intages for Mo lern P schools 1 I rs of expe 
Languages and Music. Boarding pupils limited to 12. ence, particularly as “and Frene! New 
Address, till Sept. 15, Boonton, N. ot sires an engagement f , aYt York 
f Address P.O. Box ry ry 1] 
NEW YorK, Oswego. > is ok oe / .- Af 
- : a nn os } \¢ LLeiiF\ ; (d/ YCOHO) 
K INDERCARTNERS | TRAINED eS 
State Normal School. Oswego, N. Y. Rare induc: stele ‘etitna tems ate 2 —s 
ments offered. Send for circular Tuition in Music, Fre : the ¢ DR POOWN NIYS REMI 
y. if desired Addr \ t 
NE , Ry liarttord, Conn 
UTE %y Paes ‘a, . Reters by permission ¢t W N y4 j > - 
Pps RA ST T Tl ‘fe For Boys. $ viele: See” Mae Peeieainestt Sa petal 2 l | " \ WET, 4 C Qiarvs 
aye HENRY TATLOCK, Principa “J. Rus D.} asa meed ‘ ; 
ey Denn reine. and enna RLYN, N. V.. Sept. 24. 188 
New York, Salem, Washington Co. Poole. LL.D.. Librarian , "y pecteoagg I ‘ tw © sure in ety cases ina hundred 
HAPPY HOME SCHOOL for b : ; BROOKLYS, N. Y., et. 17, 188 
a under fourteen, with the Rector of St. Paul's i a happy to say that y rr ely has served me 
_ A limited number of j pupils frem good families taken rAili's a . ae as season fully as well as the last year 
The best references will be sent. , ful peact ils nosit Le may “ hieta. with Mr. BR , etters and 
1 the S ! Wes Persons wis x to} { st ils, f . m 
. . e | pluck, tact, ar rey Deed not er s alvertis Prepared only by 
EW YorRK, Sing rag ment. Best references. X, care Phelps, In Dr. M. M. TOWNSEND, Frostburg, Md 
, : , ° — ‘ 4 ‘ >) the ua 
i}. HOLBROOK tary Scheod I 1 ; 
opens Wednesday evening, Sept 13. Address l’r ents and $1.50 per bottle 
Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D POS JONa reda , , For sale by CHARLFEs DENNIN, First Place and Court 
A by a Ph.D. of Harvar 5. Street, Rrookiyn, N. ¥.. and by the drug trade generally 
NEw York, Sing Sing. K.. 16 Prospect Street. Cambr —_— 







Lf [GHEAND SEMINARY | for Youn WOSTTION > (GUNTHER S © F: GUNTHER, 
Ladies and Children will reopen Sept. 12 / sat vo Meg , 5 ; 1 wd XK . Combiacinaiin 
Mrs. PENTZ and Miss Bazey, Principals y an Oxy nee pale pe r ‘ ter by ex i 
‘ ‘ Serco me Be CHICAUK 


sent Refers to all Chicago 


CANDY 


NEw York, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 


the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. S ue p4.' mas £..' ° \ 
x tude nfs ! ‘ 








WitrreD R. Muvro, A.M., President. \ place for a student in at establis ’ 
AG SS ng ref es i sWIck x 44 
New YOrK, Tarrytown. I ike Sin anacia . ; 
co, — At Mt. Hope Ladies’ Seminar WvAND ALCOHOL.—Dr. A. M 
25 Music and Art extra. "st Hm ARTIS J AR SON, THIas, formerly physician at “ Pennsylvania 
Cr t t\ Paste A e tn, anitar receives Opium Habitues and Dipsomantas 
New YorK, Utica. ‘cea: tate Eapieeesar asd: Lackeier Prtanetan Galles for treatment at his residence, 242 Clermont Avenue, 
| RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for Youn lilustrator for Lippincott, and, with his wife, Ex E\) Brookiyn, N.Y, Sectusion absolute, if desired. 
4 Ladies. The next school year begins Weduesday ts ty of American Artists, offers his services, wit! 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made early. valua material gathered a ‘ nd ex} nee in 


with the Day School of Miss Storrs and Miss ptor a ie , . , 1 
and also for the instruction of those preferring to study / = oes , ‘ e425 sits 
athome. Circulars on application. _ ruhe, Raden, Germat . rm co pupils. Foreign ' Black, oa 
pr Ssors | Mom mforts nusua »iVantages an Copying id 
Onto, Cincinnati. _ a ape eterer : OF SUPERIOR ALITY 
M? T. AUBURNINST 4 TE for Vous / : LADIES, t ’ f se ui ¢xp QU e 
rien A 








Tene nx. t t good s 1 es rr inerative 
Onto. Cincinnati, 95 | Avenue, Walnut Hills winter coaee. Lia eet ee ; 
] ISS NOURSE'S French and Eng Best recommendations given aed requin 
4 Family School inane Sept. 20, in connection ; 
Lut ; I ? ‘ - 


( id d 





adie s.—Beautiful location, large grounds, Tt r it tions in : 
rough scholarship. Best music and art advantages vicinity. Literature, geology, mathematics, spectalities cata S ma . , 
Constant attention given to home and s cultu W ie er bras : feret = end for IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & ©O., 
For circulars address H. THANE MILLER, President INSTRUCT 


















Circular. 753 and 755 Broadway, New York 
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Pre ston, a & . O., 
BANKERS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
. - ; \ Bankers, Merchants, and others 
ACCOUNTS OF ‘ received, 
With (iovernment and State 
Bonds 
With Municipal and School 
SUPPLY INVESTORS / , Bonds. 
j 


With Prime Railroad Bonds. 

With 6 per cent, Car Trust Cer 
tifleates 

| Choice Commercial Paper. 


COLLECTIONS receive prompt attention. 
GOVERNMENT Land Scrip bought and sold. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
TRAVELLERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT avail 
able in all parts of the world. 


F maa "E & WHITELY, 
No, (4 Broadway, New York 


(Branch Office, 180 Fifth Avenue.) 
All classes of Railway and Mining Stocks bought and 
sold on Commission. 
Private telegraph-wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston, Bridgeport, New Haven, 
and Richmond, Va. 


/ JROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
y) 50 WALL STREET, 
IssuE COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 
"IDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
1 Nassau St., N. Y.; 113 Devonshire St., Boston. 


EXC GARGE AND LETTFRS OF CREDIT ON GREAT 

BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. 
Correspondents : 

BARING BROTHERS & (o., London; 

PERIER FRERES & Co., Paris ; 

MENDELSSOHN & Co., Berlin. 


A P. TURNER & 
7 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALERS IN RAILWAY BONDS. 


Orders executed at all the exchanges. Correspondence 
solicited. 


cO., 


] ORTGAGE LOANS negotiated on New 
4 Orleans property. 8 percent. guarantee “1, Ad 
dress FERGUS KERNAN, Att'y-at-Law, 22 Carondelet, N. O. 


y ‘ia <> y , 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN 
The steamers of this Company will sail every We dnes 
day and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 

Street, Hoboken. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 7 LONDON, HAVRF, AND 
BREME 
First Cabin, $100; Second C ~-% $60; Steerage, $30 ; 
Pre paid Steerage Certificates, $22. 
For fre tem or pass: age apply to 
OELRICHS & CU., AGENTs, 
2 Bowling Green. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture architecture,etc. Price. cabinet size, $1 50 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue, 5, 00 
subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publishers, 3388 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Nation. 


Wadsworth Bros. & Howland, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 


84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
g@ Catalogues free on application. 


VICTOR TRICYCLES. 
Highest class work ; new features. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 


And 


3-cent stamp 
OVERMAN WHEEL Co., Hartford, Conn. 
NEND for Catalogue of American Poetri 


from the Collection of the late C. Fisk Harris, of | 
Providence. . T. TIBBITTS, Providence, R. I. 
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Books for Summer Reading. 


(;. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 20 W. Twenty-third St., New York, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


The [ludson Library. 


PRINTED IN LARGE, READABLE TYPE, 
and published in quarto, at the uniform price of 20 
cents each. 
No. 7. THE 

20 cents, 

**A delightful novel, characterized by force and 


fire, strong dramatic power, and rarg.suilt in the 
analysis of human motives and charac 


Previously Published in this 


No. 6. NICE LATHROP, SPINSTER. 
Annette Lucile Noble. 


AMAZON. By Franz Dingelstedt. 


Series : 
By 


No. 5. MOTHER MOLLY. By Frances Mary 
Peard. 

No. 4. A STRANDED SHIP. By L. Clarke 
Davis. 

No MADEMOISELLE BISMARCK. By 
Henri Rochefort. 

No. 2. UNCLE JACK’S EXECUTORS. By 


Annette Lucile Noble. 
No. 1. LADY BEAUTY ; or, Charming to Her 
Latest Day. By Alan Muir. 


THE TOURIST’S GUIDE-BOOK 
to the United States and Canada. Com- 
piled from the latest and most authoritative 
sources of information, with maps and illus- 

Svo, roan flexible, $2 50. 


A Summary of Evi- 


trations. 


EVOLUTION. 


dence. By Robt. C. Adams. Paper, 25 cts. 
RECENTLY ISSUED. 

X, ¥,Z: A Detective Story. By Anna 

K. Green, author of ‘The Leavenworth 


Case.’ Imo, paper, 25 cents. 

‘Well written, and extremely exe iting and capti- 
vating. She is a perfect genius in the con- 
struc tion of a plot "—Commercial Advertiser. 

* Will keep the sleepiest reader wide awake from 
title-page to finis.’"’"— Boston Transcript. 


TOPICS GF THE TIME: A Se- 
ries of Representative Essays on Questions 
of the Day. Price, in paper, 25 cents ; 
cloth, 60 cents. 

VOL. I1.—STU DIES IN LITERATURE. I[nclud- 
ing * American Literature in England,” * Isaiah 
of Jerusalem,”” by Matthew Arnold; “The Un- 
known Public,” by Thomas W right ; “The Bol- 
landists,”” by Rev. Dr. Stokes; ** The Humorous 
in Literature,” &c., &c. 





VOL. I1.—BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Issued 
in June. 
VOL. I. Issued in May. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


Putnani’s Hlandy-Book Series. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

1. TILI, THE DOCTOR COMES, AND HOW TO HELP 

HIM. By George H. Hope, M.D. 30 cents. 

2, HOW TO MAKE A LIVING By Geo. Cary Eggleston. 
30 cents. 

3. HOW TO EDUCATE 
Fygleston, 30 cents. 


YOURSELF. By George Cary 


+.* PUTNAM’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE for- 


warded upon application. 


A College Fetich : 


The recent PHI BETA KAPPA 
ADDRESS of Mr. CHARLES FRAN- 
CIS ADAMS, Jr., is now ready in 
pamphlet form. Price 25 cents. 





Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receip 


of price. 
LEE 


& SHEPARD, Boston. 
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‘LONDON LYRICS. 


Sennen NER & W ELFORD'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


ACROSS CHRYSE: 





Being a Nar- 


rative of a Journey of Exploration through the 
South China Border Lands, from Canton to Manda 
lay. By A. R. Colquhoun. Witn 3 maps, 30 fac 


similes from native drawings, and: 300 illustratio ms. 
2 vols. Svo, cloth, $7 50. 


“The two superbly-printed volumes which form the 


’ 
memorial of the latest, as it is one of the most brilliant, 


successes in modern explo ration, are replete with fresh 
information of sterling value.”’— Nation. 

‘No book could possibly appear more opportunely 
than these interesting volumes. . More remarka 
ble than any preceding exploration in that part of 
China. .. oubly welcome, coming as they do ata 
crisis in the affairs of the Indo-Chinese peninsula.”’— 
London Times. 


i ee | N G 
“Echoes” Re-echoed. 
With numerous illustrations. 





LONDON: Being 
By George 7 Sala, 
Svo, cloth, $5. 


NATURAL ELEMENTS OF RE- 
vealed Theology. Being the Raird Lecture for 1881. 
By the Rev. George Matheson. 12m 5, cloth, $2 80, 
WESTMINSTER ASSEM- 
bly : Its History and Standards. Reing the Baird 
Lecture for 1882. By Alexander F. Mitchell, D.D 
12mo, cloth, $4 20. 


LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES 





THE 





of Wales. By Barbara Clay Finch. 3 vols, 12mo, 
cloth, $12. 
FISH AND FISHERIES: A Se- 


Essays of the International 
Edinburgh, 1882. Edited by 
With maps and illustrations. 


lection from the Prize 
Fisheries Exhibition, 
David Herbert, M.A. 
8vo, cloth, $3. 


THE SWIMMING INSTRUC- 
for: A Treatise on the Arts of Swimming anid Diving. 
Ld William Wilson. Llustrated, with plates from 

'e, by Alexander Davidson. 16mo, cloth, $1. 





THE PRACTICAL MANAGE- 
ment of Fisheries. By Francis Francis. A Book for 
Proprietors and Keepers. With illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 40, 


THE ALPHABET : \ts History and 
Origin. The Alphabet: An Account of the Origin 
and Development of Letters. By Isaac Taylor, M.A., 
LL.D., author of * Words and Places,’ ete. In 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth, $10 Vol. 1. Semitic Alphabets. Vol. IT. 
Aryan . Copiously illustrated with fac 
similes of Ancient Inscriptions, Alphabets, [deo 
«rams, Hieroglyphics, etc. 

In the words of the learned author: “ The discovery 
of the alphabet may fairly be accounted the most diffi 
cult, as well as the most fruitful, of all the past achieve 
ments of the human intellect. It has been at once the 
triumph, the instrument, ont the register of the pro 
gress of our race.”’ 


DECORATIONand FURNITURE 
of Town Houses: A Series of Canton Lectures de 
livered before the Society of Arts. Amplified and 
enlarged, with 29 full-page illustrations and nume 
rome sketches. By Kobert W. Edis. Small 4to, cl., 

3 50. 





Frederick 
1lémo, cl., $1. 


By 


Locker, author of ‘ Patchwork,’ ete. 


MEXICO TO-DAY: A Country with 
a Great Future, and a Glance at the Prehistoric Re 
mains and Antiquities of the Montezumas. By Thos. 
Unett Brocklehurst. With map, 17 colored plates, 
and 37 wood engrav + eae from sketches by the au 
thor. 8vo, cloth, $7 5 

** His book presents a oe and truthful account o: 
everything that would interest an intelligent traveller 
enjoying access to the highest circles of native society, 
= se 5 every opportunity of investigating the 

habits and life of the various classes of the people. The 
whole work is completely apropos to the desire for 
knowledge about Mexico now so urge nt, and must meet 
with a favorable reception.’ 





WALTON AND COLTON. 


Complete Angler; 


The 
or, Contemplative Man's Recrea- 

tion of Isaak Walton and Charles Colton. Fdited 
by John Major. With 74 engravings on wood. Proof 
impressions upon India paper, and 6 original etch 

ings and 2 portraits. The etchings and portraits in 
two states. Svo, cloth, uncut, $12 60. 





*,’ The above books are for sale by all bookscilers, or 
will be sent upon receipt of advertised 1 rice. Cata 
logues of rare and curious second-hand b .oks, and de 
tallied lists of our regular stock, will be sent on applica 
tion by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


No. 745 Broadway, New York. 
































1883, 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 26, 
The Week. 


Tue strikes which in the last 
have put nearly 50,000 dissatisfied operatives, 
workmen, miners, ete., out of employment, 


three weeks 


have drawn renewed attention to the fact that 
capital is becoming extremely reluctant to take 
hold of new enterprises. For a good many 
months the feeling has been growing that fur- 
ther investments in factories, railroads, bridges, 
houses—in short, in almost every kind of con 
struction—would be injudicious, because the 
need is already supplied. It is this feeling 
which lies at the bottom of the failure to mar 
ket a vast amount of new railroad bonds which 
have been issued by corporations in further- 
ance of new railway construction. 
recent statistics from Paris and London show 
that the same feeling exists there in regard to 


Some 


excessive house-building, which has increased 
the unoccupied houses in the latter city 50 
per cent. as compared with ten years ago, and 
our own great cities could tell a similar tale. 
The natural result of this is that money seeks 
employment in the loan market on security 
rather than in new enterprises, so that there is 
aun unusual supply of money at low rates of 
interest on the safest securities, while the ten 
dency is to advance the rates for mercantile dis 
counts and depress the mortgage securities of 
new and unfinished railroads, into which, of 
course, enters the element of uncertainty. On 
the other hand, the prospects for this summer's 
crops continue to improve, and it is reason 
ably certain that we shall have more than the 
iverage exportable surplus of all our great 
staples this autumn. Accordingly it seems to 
be a foregone conclusion in London that the 
United States will draw considerable amounts 
of gold from Europe before the end of the 


year 


The suggestion made in many quarters that 
the telegraph strike should be stopped by a 
mandamus is the very strangest that the pre- 
sent troubles have brought out. Itis made all 
the funnier by the fact that the papers which 
make it, calmly cite as a precedent the resort 
to a mandamus in the railroad troubles of last 
They have evidently forgotten the his 
tory of that application, and we therefore ven- 
humbly to recall it to them. When the 
freight-handlery’ strike began, the Attorney 


year, 
ture 


General applied for a mandamus to compel the 
companies to receive and forward freight, and 
the companies replied that they could not do it 
! When the matter came 
Haight decided that it 

Six months later the 
Supreme Court decided 


wcause of the strike. 


nto court, Judge 
not be granted. 
General Term of the 


that his decision was wrong, and that manda 


could 


mus Was a proper remedy in such acase. Of 
at that time the 
The idea of those who are in favor of a man 
that 
the General Term any judge at chambers wouk 


be compelled to mandamusthe Western Union 


course, strike was all over 


lamus must be under the decision of 
; 





The Nation. 


to receive and transmit messages 
did so, how could he enforce his order in a 
strike extending all over the country’ A New 
York mandamus is, no doubt, a mighty writ 


butit does not run all over the United States 
Proceedings even here would begiu with a dis 


pute over the facts, and this dispute would en 
able *‘ counsel” to protraet the litigation, prob 


ably until the strike was over 

The legal questions involved are su 
to be further complicated by the United 
telegraph laws of 


posed 


L- 
s 


1866 and 1872, provi 


that any company which, ‘by its ag 
‘refuse or neglect to trans 


employees,” shall 


mit’ Government messages shall be liable 
penally, for every despatch refused, in not less 
than $100 and not more than $1,000. It would 
moreover, probably take from two to three 
yeurs to get a final construction of the law 


It ought not to be overlooked, either, 
jurists who are now turning their attention to 
that 


the General Term does not apply to the West 


by the 


sion of 


this matter, the mandamus de 
ern Union, unless that company is held to tx 


a‘‘common carrier” of messages, as a rail 
It will not 
do to assume this point. Taking one consict 


- 

tion with another, therefore, it seems hardly 
’ 
rhe 


road is of passengers and freight 
‘ 


likely that a lawsuit would bring the trout 


toanend. The validity of the notice which the 
company now attaches to its blanks, disclaim 
ing all responsibility for delay, will probably 
have to be passed on by the courts; but this will 
be through private suits for damages, if any 
are caused. The question whether a telegraph 
company can exempt itself from liability for 
delay caused by a strike is an interesting point 





which, we believe, has never been d: 


Secretary Folger has disposed of the ques 
tion of the trade dollar, so far as the ex 
tive relations of the present Administrati 


it are concerned, and indeed, in the absenee 


of legislation on the subject by Congress, the 
matter nay be regarded as finally dismissed 
On the 6th of July the Ex Post pu 

lished a letter from Mr. James C. Hallock 
jr., of Brooklyn, reviewing the legislative 
history of the trade dollar, contending 
that it was entitled to as much mon 
tary consideration as the = standard silver 


dollar, which contains seven grains and a half 


less bullion, and concluding that Pres 
dent of the United States has a le a 
thority ” to direct the Treasurer and Assistant 
Treasurers ‘‘to receive the trade dollars the 
wl eT 


same as the standard silver dollars, and 
) 


so requested, to exchange them for silver certifi 


cates.” Secretary Folger, in reply to Mr. Hal 
lock, who forwarded to him a coy f the 
letter, directs his attention to a letter wri 

ten by ex-Secretary Sherman, which is of 


interest, not because the facts and opinions 


which it presents are new or unfamiliar, but 


because it states very clearly 
the trade dollar which has always prevailed in 


the Treasury and in Congress. Mr. Sherman 


shows that the coins at once went out of the 


and that it Was pever expected that 


country 
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} ntt nt of W 1 W ma <] many 
unaireds ar 1 ved the vari is depart 

nts at Wash tor I} VAT ? stiy } T 
Their salaries sre all they have to live upon 
ie: ler tl s}> Ss syste! as it alw iVs has been 
and always will be as lor is if is permitted to 
exist. almost every one of those women owe 

r pos int her aa bread to 
some one powerful man in public life. And 
every one of them knows that if that one mati 
withdraws his favor from her, she will lose her 

ace and her living, and, as is the case In many 
instances, be cast helpless upon the world. 
Now and then rumors of social scandals 
having a direct connection with relations thus 
established flit about the city of Washing 
ton, and now and then the \ get into the pa 
pers. We will not inquire whether such ru 


whole rate, con 


mors tel] th story. At any 


sidering the nature of the case, it 1s astonish 
ing that there should lx The 
scarcity of these scandals is the most magnifi 
cent testimonial to the character of the women 
that 
Sut surely a system which puts 


so few of them. 


employed in the public offices can be 
imagined. 
the living of every woman in the public service 
at the mercy of some one powerful man is an 


abomination. Itisa disgrace to the Amen 
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Every American woman who 
respects the character of her sex must neces- 


can republic 


sarily become a civil-service reformer as soon 
as she understands the case. 


The Attorney-General, it seems, 1s not in 
clined to attach much importance to the story 
of the ‘‘reign of terror” in Texas, which is 
put forward as the explanation of Judge 
Haughn’s murder. To the Times's Washing- 
ton correspondent, to whose energy and enter- 
prise is due the exposure of the plans of the 
Texas Kuklux, this is a serious matter, and he 
accounts for Mr. Brewster's indifference by 
not read all 
on file in 


suggesting that he has probably ‘ 
the correspondence on that subject ” 
the Department of Justice. Lf he had, he would 
have known that District-Attorney Guthridge 
had been writing letters full of ‘‘ appealing lan 
guage ” and ‘* W hat excuse 
Mr. Brewster can give for not reading such 


calls for troops.” 


letters, or denying their existence when 
they are accessible to newspaper correspon 
dents, we cannot imagine, but what he says 
with regard to Judge Haughn’s murder is 
worth attention. As totbis event there are 
two theories—tirst, that the Judge was killed 
in order to prevent his testifying in some 
‘‘election cases”: second, that his death was 
an ordinary domestic homicide, the career of 
the Judge having made it necessary that he 
should be slain. The first theory is sup 
ported solely by the fact that he was ex- 
pected to be a witness in these cases. The 
second 1s supported by the fact that the 
Judge’s wife positively declares that his mur- 
der was an act of private revenge, caused by 
his abandoned life. We are, therefore, able 
to speculate with regard to this event to our 
hearts’ content. From what we know of De- 
mocrats in the South may we infer that the 
Judge came to his end because they were 
determined that he should never expose their 
crimes ? On the other hand, from what we 
know of wives, should we infer that a wife 
would or would not be likely to invent an ex- 
planation of her husband's death much ‘9 his 
discredit? Then, again, from what we know 
of Democrats and wives together, may we infer, 
first, that when any murder takes place in the 
South a ‘‘ reign of terror” exists ; second, that 
the reign of terror so affects the minds of the 
family of the murdered man that his wife will 
rather cover his name with infamy than put 
herself in danger from the terrible Kuklux ? 
These are not easy questions to answer. Some 
will answer them one way and some another. 
Mr. Brewster contents himself with remark- 
ing that murder is a crime against the laws 
of Texas, and if the Texans do not punish 
Judge Haughn’s murderers, he has nothing 
to do with the matter. 


There are some who think that whenever an 
Indian makes mischief, there must necessarily 
be some white man in authority to blame for 
it. The raid recently made by a band of 
Apache marauders upon a settlement on Mexi- 
can territory is thus unhesitatingly charged 
upon General Crook. When he bad brought 
the Indians captured on his expedition 
through the Sierra Madre mountains to the 
San Carlos reservation, he expressed the opin- 





ion that those not yet captured would prob- 
ably soon come in and give themselves up. 
The fact that they have not done so proves, 
at most, that even so excellent an Indian 
fighter, and a man so well acquainted with 
the Indian character, is liable to commit an 
error of judgment as to what certain indi- 
vidual Indians are likely to do under certain 
circumstances. It does not prove by any 
means that General Crook’s campaign was not, 
all things considered, a great success, or that 
its success could bave been greater had he 
conducted it differently. Moreover, it is very 
doubtful whether those Indians who are again 
robbing and plundering in Mexico after Gen- 


eral Crook’s departure, will cross the border | 


again into Arizona, where they would tind him 
ready to meet them 


The proceedings in Boston against the cap- 
tain of the English bark Hme, for ‘‘ landing” 


a Chinese laborer, are of as much interest to 


ship captains as to Chinamen. The Act of 
1882 provides that any one who shall ‘land, 
or aid, or abet the landing” in the United 
States of any Chinaman not authorized to 
enter the United States, shall be fined $100, 
and imprisoned for not more than one 
The word “laborer” is by the terms 
of the Act made to cover both ‘‘ skilled and 
unskilled laborers” (Sec. 15). The facts 
agreed to by both sides in the case of Ah 
Chung are as follows: That Ah Chung ship- 
ped on the Hme as ship-carpenter; that he 
never intended to leave the bark at Boston, 
but to finish his voyage; that at Boston, how- 
ever, be left of his own accord, alleging cruel 
treat-aent by the mate ; that he requested the 
master to discharge him, which the latter re- 
fused todo; that he compelled the payment 
of his wages by means of a threatened libel of 
the vessel ; that the captain, after paying him, 
requested him to return to the vessel and con- 
tinue the voyage, which he, however, refused 
to do. There are a number of other points 
in the case, but these facts seem sufficient to 
show that the captain, however much in sym- 
pathy he may be with the desire of Chinamen 
in general to come to the United States, had 
no desire to land Ah Chung here at all, and 
that his act is therefore hardly within the spirit 
of the statute. On the other hand, the pro- 
moters of the statute would probably say that 
to punish a captain for the desertion of a 
Chinaman when in an American port would 
no doubt have a very deterrent effect on cap- 
tains in general, and show them that we ‘‘ mean 
business.”” Captains with Chinamen aboard 
would, on learning what our laws were, put 
them in irons on nearing the American coast, 
and we should thus in future be saved the 
trouble and expense of returning the wretches 
to their native country under Section 12 of 
the Act. 


year. 


’ 


If Governor Butler has not been misrepre- 
sented in regard to his motives in entering 
upon the Tewksbury inquiry, he will be well 
pleased with the majority report of the Legis- 
lative Committee. It is quite probable that 
the report, somewhere in the fourteen columns 
which it fills, presents, to those who have _pa- 





tience to read it, a refutation of the Governor’s 


charges; but that refutation, submitted briefly 
and compactly, would have been far more 
effective than any quantity of ‘‘scathing 
review” of the Governor's purposes and 
methods. General Butler has invited criticism 
for so many years, so many persons have tried 


| their hands at it, there is so large a body of 


specimens to draw upon, that it was easy 


| enough for anv moderately clever committee- 


man to say any number of sharp tuings about 
him. The majority might bave remembered 
that attacking Butler bas lost its effect upon 
the public through familiarity, while, so 
fur as he is concerned, it ought to be 
tolerably weil known that the ‘‘ scathing” 
process not only occasions him no inconve 
nience, but has become a part of his stock in 
trade. Some passages of the report are singu- 
jarly weak. For example, the majority la- 
ment that ‘‘ the people of this proud common- 
wealth” have been exposed to ‘‘ shame and 
humiliation” by the Governor. This is child- 
ish. ‘The reputation of Massachusetts is too 
secure to be affected by any charges that are 
false. To save the State from ‘‘shame and 
humiliation” it was only necessary to dis- 
prove thecharges, as the majority were enabled 
to do by abundantevidence. Their mistake is 
in overloading the case with matter which di- 
rectly plays into Butler’s hands by joining 
issue with him in a personal and political 
wrangle, instead of meeting his charges with 
a brief, calm, and dignified refutation. The 
Governor will be further helped to turn the 
controversy to partisan account by the fact 
that the majority and minority are divided on 
strict party grounds—a division which he has 
managed to bring about with characteristic 
adroitness. 


Another of those curious New England re- 
unions—a family convention, this time that 
of the Boyn'on family—is to be held in Mas- 
sachusetts next month, and has already begun 
to attract the attention of the press, which has 
shown a tendency of late years to treat these 
meetings with levity. It is evident that the 
family convention cannot long hold its own if 
the newspapers ridicule it. No family, how- 
ever mighty or distinguished, can magnify its 
own fame by a festive celebration unless the 
general public takes the celebration seriously, 
and it is impossible to get the public to take any- 
thing seriously which the press treats lightly. 
The reported proceedings at these conven- 
tions are so strange that it is often difficult to 
make out how far they actually take place and 
how far they are the works of * reportorial’ 
fancy. The Zimes had an account the other 
day of a convention of the Smiths, in which 
a member of that eminent family made a 
speech reported as having caused great delight 
among the assembled tribesmen. In this he 
traced the Smiths back to Adam and Eve 
Smith, ‘‘ pointed with pride” to the blame- 
less though short life of their son Abel Smith, 
acknowledged with regret that a bloody stain 
nad been left on the family escutcheon by Cain 
Smith, traced the line down to the distinguish- 
| ed man who in modern times had thrown so 

much lustre on the name—John Smith—repu- 

diated all connection with that snobbish 
branch of the family that had brought the 
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name into discredit by spelling it Smyth 
or Smythe, and ‘‘claimed” on behalf of the 
family as a whole, what was perfectly true, 
that from the earliest to the latest times the 
Smiths have played a most important part in 
the history of the world. 


Mere family affection will not account for 
these meetings. The actual family unit, at its 
largest, is represented by such meetings as take 
place at Christmas or Thanksgiving, and these 
are only large enough to fill a room, or at most 
a house. A convention such as those that get 
together in New England, large enough to fill 
all the hotels and boarding-houses in a good 
sized town, is not what any member of it real 
ly means when he speaks in ordinary conversa 
tion of his ‘‘family,” beyond the limits of 
which family affection does not extend. In 
deed, it may be doubted whether the sentiment 
felt in modern times for relatives and connec 
tions outside of this little circle—even in cases 
where they can be put to some use, in the way 
of hospitality or pecuniary assistance—is not 
one of dislike and suspicion ; the poorer mem- 
bers of the family looking upon the richer as 
having got ashare of the world’s goods to which 
their intrinsic merits by no means entitle them ; 
the richer looking upon the poorer withappre- 
hension, as being likely to take unfair advan 
tage of the family tie to intrude themselves in 
to their society or to make unfounded boasts of 
a non-existent intimacy with them. On the 
other hand, the magnification of the fame of the 
family by means of a convention is by no means 
an easy task, partly because the public is sure 
in the longrun to resent the use of such means. 
The repute accorded to any family, however 
distinguished, is, like the fame of individuals, 
the result of what they actually do—not of 
what they say about themselves, or even of the 
publicity which they give their own great deeds, 
They may by holding meetings undoubtedly 
increase their notoriety; but notoriety in this 
field will never do as a substitute for fame. 


One of the counsel for the contestants in 
the Hammersley will case gave a reporter last 
week an interesting account of the history of 
the property which is to be fought for. It 
deserves the attention at least of all rich men 
about to make wills. It 
some forty-four years since any one knew 
positively who owned this property. It once 
belonged to a gentleman named Mason, who 
made the mistake of trying to dispose of it by 
will. His will was broken by his heirs, after a 
contest lasting thirteen years; but, meantime, 
to guard against the possibility of a contrary 
the property transferred by 
deeds, absolute on their face, and ultimately 
came to the late Mr. Hammersley. He died, 
leaving a will, and the lawyers now say in the 
first place that his will is good for nothing; 
in the second place, that, whether it is or not, 
the original transfers were void; or, if valid, 
that they had an entirely different effect 
from what has hitherto been supposed ; 
and nothing, it seems, but a great number 
of very expensive and vexatious lawsuits 
can possibly determine who the owner is 
Ten years, probably, is the shortest period 


seems that it is now 


decision, was 


that counsel can allow to seitle the question 
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The difficulty about the settlement of any 
question of property in New York is always 
in the direct ratio of the size of the estate— ‘ 
curious legal phenomenon unknown in other 
countries, and even in communities as near by 
as Massachusetts, . 


The Legislature of Georgia, which is now 
holding its adjourned session, is on the eve of 
considering the report of a committer ay 
pointed at the regular session last winter to in 


quire into the advisability of establishing a 


State school of technology. The members of 
the Committee are, as we judge from their 


published interviews, clear-headed men, alive 
to the needs of their State, and willing to learn 
from any competent instructor. They have,dur 
ing vacation, examined the schools of Worces 
ter, Hoboken, Boston, and New York, and th 
result is an earnest advocacy by 
establishment of similar 
The press of the State, it is eratifving to ob 
serve, has warmly coéperated with them 
though 


them of th 


schools in Georyia 


there is some ditference among t) 
leading journals about the grade of schoo 
which should be at first: supported—whether, 
for instance, one conducted upon th 
plan of those visited by the Committee, o1 
one resembling the recently established schoo! 
in Chicago. But they all heartily favor ‘th 
new departure ” in education 


general 


It was to be expected that Georgia would 
be among the foremost of the Southern States 
to take into 
technical training, and it is safe 
that prompt favorable action 
not on the part of the State, 
enterprising citizens 


this question of 


to predict 


consideration 


will follow—if 
at any rate, of its 
Great progress has been 
made there in the last few years in agri: 
ture. The intelligent system adopted by Fur 
man has proved of such palpable 1 
there has been an utter abandonment 


benetit that 
theor fi 
cally, at least) of the old system by all who 
have come within his influence = It is not im 
probable that the skilled labor which it seems 


now the intention of Georgia to p 


secure even greater blessings to the St 
than the adoption of new systems of farm 
ing. The same may be said of the South 
generally. Already the young men fr 
that section are to be found in the 


chine shops and technological schools of th 
North. Some of them are working at Altoona 
and elsewhere, 
demic 


having completed their sca 
studies at Southern universities, and 


having turned their backs upon positions on 


eagerly grasped by the class to which they 

long. These are awaiting the change which is 
to come over the South, and which the report 
of the Georgia Committee, and the agitatior 


which it will cause, 


whether or not it secures a 


legislative appropriation, will hasten 


The latest 


news f 
leep impression made by the success of the 


Parnellites in Monaghan, followed as 
been by the success of another of them in 
Wexford, where the O'Connor Don, on 
oldest and hitherto one of the 


most resp 


’ 


of the Catholic and Celtic gentrv, whoran as a 
Liberal, was not onlv badly beaten at th: 
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Moreover, it would be nearly as ivrant a 
lisrevard of ( stitut iL Usa to sav that 
the votes of a r i tt Hou should not 
count for th rthrow of a ministry as to 
sav that they should not count for the defeat 
fa bill It is not as well settled, but it is 


nearly as well settled, that a minister shall 


resign when there is a considerable majority 
imainst him on one or at least two or three 
nportant measures, as that a bill shall not 
become a law when it does not obtain a ma 
rity on three readings If he refused to 


‘ 


do so. he would be carrying Parliament to 


the Tudor régime, which now prevails in 
russia, where the minister stays in office as 
as the King thinks proper, no matter 

But 
on 


the English people would never tolerate thi 


long 


how small his followingin the Ch umber. 
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A strike of the Telegraphers’ Brotherhood 
was expected throughout the country on 
Wednesday, but it was postponed, evidently 
with the aim of giving the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Western Union Company an 
opportunity to mect and consider the demands 
of the Brotherhood. The Committee met on 
Wednesday afternoon and ignored the Bro 
therhood, but appointed a sub-committee 
inquire into complaints of inequalities of com- 
pensation or conditions of service of em- 
ployees of this company, if any, and report to 
this committee.” The action of the Western 
Union Committee aroused the Brotherhood to 
final action. It is said that the members were 
notified at midnight 
spatches sent all over the country that the 
strike was to begin the next day. 
12 o'clock noon, Washington time, on Thurs 
day 473 men and women were quietly at work 
in the operaters’ rooms of the Western Union 
central office in this city. Suddenly some one 


WEDNEsDAY, July 18, in 
[ 


blew a shrill whistle, and instantly nearly every | 


key was deserted, and with cheers the operators 
walked in an orderly manner out of the build- 
ing. Not one hundred of their fellows re- 
mained at work. A similar scene was 
enacted in all the large offices of 
country at the same moment of Washington 
time. About 12,000 operators quit work. 
From no point was disorder or unlawful 
action reported. The strike extended to 
all companies whose operators were mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood. The press associa- 
tions having leased lines were 
with, and the cable service was continued at 
full speed and efficiency, 
branch of business the result was noticeable. 
The New York Produce Exchange suddenly 
ceased to transact its accustomed business; all 
commercial messages were received for trans- 
mission with a proviso that no 
should be claimed on account of delay. 
ness was everywhere delayed for hours. 

In this city the work of reorganizing a force 
of operators was immediately begun at the 
various company offices. There were many 
volunteer and inexperienced hands, and by 
Friday the Western Union central office claim- 
ed to have half the usual number of operators 
at work. The strikers asserted that there 
were not more than a score of skilled men in 
that number. Reports of a more or less 
encouraging nature were telegraphed from 
many cities during the day, but business 
seemed to be transacted with great delay. 
Operators were called in from country offices 
which were closed. Both employers and 
strikers were firm and confident. Mr. Jay 
Gould said on Friday: ‘‘ We do not propose 
to recognize any committee of the Brother- 
hood, and if the employees of the company 
persist in their present action they will not get 
acent,” The strikers were greatly encouraged 
on Saturday by additions to their ranks, and 
held gene ral enthusiastic meetings in this city. 
The situation remained practically unchanged 
on Tuesday, except that the operators were 
more confident than usual of success. There 
were well-founded reports of negotiations on 
the part of the American Rapid and Baltimore 
and Ohio Companies in this city for a compro- 
mise with the strikers. 
to carry on the negotiations, it 
through the Brotherhood. The 


Busi- 


is said, 
Western 


Union denied that it had made any advances | , ; 
| dorf in his defence of Republicans, and say- 


toward a settlement. The Brotherhood assert 


that the railroad operators will strike when- | 


ever they are so ordered by the Society. 


ly employed in cigar-making, were on Thurs- 
ay out of employment. The doors of fifteen 


large shops were not opened, in accordance 
with the manufacturers’ threats of a lock-out 


unless the 250 Progressive Union men former- 
ly employed by 8. Ottenberg & Brothers, in 
East Twenty third Street, returned to work 


| tional 


| from Friday night to Thursday night. 
| Tuesday the workmen declined an overture 


“20 | 


of Wednesday by de- | S) & - ° - “pe 
thal | Priority of invention is awarded to Euison, 


At | although he did not claim it, for the transmit- 


the | 


| illegally 
| with the expedition of certain Star-routes. 
not interfered | 


| overruled. 
but in every other | 


damages | 





They however refused | 
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before Catsies evening. 
itively refused to return to work while there 
remained in the shop the twenty-six Interna- 
Union men who declined to stnke 


| 


The strikers pos- | 


Committee reports were submitted to the 
Massachusetts House on Friday. All the Re- 


| publican members sign the majority report 


against a change of the end of the pay week | 


On 


from their former employers. 


The first stage of the settlement of the ques- 
tion of priority of invention of the several 


| parts of the telephone was reached on Satur- 


day, when the Examiner of Interferences in 
the Patent Office promulgated his decision in 
‘‘the speaking-telephone interference cases.” 
Among other points decided, priority of 1n- 
vention is awarded to Bell for the art by which 


can be telegraphically transmitted; also for 


cal sounds or spoken words telegraphically. 


ter, consisting of the combination in an elec- 
tric circuit of a diaphragm and a liquid or 
equivalent substance of high resistance, 
whereby the vibrations of the diaphragm cause 
variations in the resistance of the electric 
current. 

In the Criminal Court, 


Washington, on 


| Wednesday morning, Judge Wylie delivered 


an opinion upon the pleas in abatement by 
the defence and the demurrer entered by the 
Government in the case of the United States 
against William Pitt Kellogg, charged with 
receiving money while a United 
States Senator for his action in connection 
He 
said the matter was entirely within the power 
of the Court to determine. All the pleas were 


Thirty-one prominent citizens of Chicago 
have presented Gen. Phil Sheridan with a 
house in Washington, in view of his early de- 


parture for that city from Chicago to assume 


the position of General of the Army. 

President Arthur arrived at Cape May on 
Monday from Washington in the steamer 
Despatch. Ue gave a public reception there, 
and left for New York near midnight, where 
he arrived on Tuesday. 

The decision of the Secretary of the Interior 
in regard to the claim of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company to the unearned land grant 
of the extinct Texas Pacitic Company has been 
postponed until September. 


| cruel.” 
| the technical rules of law adopted by the Com. 
| mittee of Investigation much important testi 


| oral conversation or sounds of any description | 


| the improvement in the art of transmitting vo- | 


and all the Democrats the minority report. 
The majority report reviews at great length 
the evidence given before the Investigating 
Committee, and concludes by finding the main 
charges of Governor Butler ‘‘ groundless and 
The report of the minority holds that by 


mony was excluded, but that the evidence 


| submitted leads them to believe that three of 
| the trustees, Nourse, Elliott, and Spaulding, 
| have been unfaithful to their trust, and that 


the retention of Marsh in his place all these 
years has been simply a crime, for which the 
trustees are mainly responsible. The minority 
are also of the opinion that the State Board of 
Health, Lunacy, and Charity cannot evade 
responsibility in the matter. 


The N 
ing in 


viagara Park Commission, at a meet 
‘this city on Friday, authorized the 


| State Engineer to proceed to make a map of 





| St. 


According to a recent estimate about $300,- | 


000,000 of the national debt, or less than 
per cent., is held in Europe. 

It is probable that Supervising Architect 
Hill will resign if the investigation now in 
progress finds him not guilty of any corrupt 
act. He says that he will not resign un- 
der fire. 

Captain Payne, of Oklahoma fame, and bis 
attorney, Colonel Waters, of Topeka, made 
application on Monday at Keokuk, Ia., to 
Judge McCrary for an injunction to restrain 
General Pope from interfering with the settle- 
ment of Indian Territory. 

The Senatorial contest in New Hampshire 
was continued throughout the week. On 
Wednesday Mr. Chandler received 74 votes, 
and Mr. H. Bingham 116. The situation re- 


| mained practically unchanged on Tuesday. 


20 


the proposed park, the expense not to exceed 
$1,000, and to be paid out of the funds of the 
Commission. 


A pool embracing all the railroads East- 
bound out of Chicago which supply business 
to the trunk lines was completed on Friday. 
It supersedes the old pool and includes the 
three new lines—the Chicago and Atlantic, the 
Chicago, St. Louis and Pittsburgh, and the 
Nickel Plate. It is to be in effect for tive 
years from July 1. Commissioner Fink is to 
determine the percentages on the division of 
business. 

General Swaim is quoted as saying that if 
Stephen W Dorsey can produce any letter to 
show that he was ever offered a Cabinet posi- 
tion, he owes it to General Garfield to do so. 
He says that while Gartield appreciated Dor- 
sey’s services as a politician, he had said to 
him (Swaim) that Dorsey bad ‘‘a screw loose 
in his moral make-up.” 


Severe storms prevailed in Minnesota, Illi 
nois, and Ontario on Saturday, doing much 
damage to crops and property. 


Hanlan, the Canadian oarsman, defeated 
Wallace Ross at Ogdensburg, N. Y., on the 
Lawrence, on Wednesday evening, ina 
boat race (four miles with a turn) by almost a 
quarter of a mile. Time, 27:574, beating the 
best previous record. 

General E. O. C. Ord, of the United States 
Army, died of yellow fever at Havana on 
Sunday. He was sixty-five years of age. 
From January to June, 1865, he was in com- 


| mand of the ‘Department of Virginia, engag- 
| ingin the siege of Petersburg and the pur- 


suit and capture of Lee. After the close of 


| the war he commanded the Departments of 


| California, 


the Platte, and Texas. He was 

made Brigadier-General in the regular army 

July 26, 1866. 
Commodore William 


N. Jeffers, of the 


| United States Navy, died in Washington on 


Monday evening. He entered the navy in 
1840, and served with credit in the Mexican 
war and the rebellion. He was prominent 
inthe Ordnance Department, and was at one 
time its chief. He was the author of a num- 


| ber of technical books. 


The Republican State Central Committee of | 


Virginia met on Thursday, and elected John 
F. Dezendorf Chairman. Resolutions were 
adopted approving the course of Mr. Dezen- 


ing ‘‘that among the many able men whose 
names are being connected with the candi- 


, reside . 
Ten thousand persons in this city, previous- | dacy for the next President of the United 


States, James G. Blaine is the preference of 
the Republicans of Virginia. 

The lower house of the Georgia Legislature 
on Friday passed, by 105 to 41, a bill taxing 
all railroads in the State in each county 
through which they pass. 

The Tewksbury Almshouse Investigating 


Martin Millmore, the sculptor, died in Bos- 
ton on Saturday afternoon at the age of thirty- 
eight. His last work was the bust of Daniel 
Webster for the State House at Concord, N. H. 


Mr. Richard L. Dugdale, author of ‘The 
Jukes’ and a contributor to various maga- 
zines in this country and Europe upon social 
science, died in this city on Monday of heart 
disease, at the age of forty-two years. 

Ginery Twichell died in Brookline, Mass., 
on Monday, aged seventy-two. He was a 
prominent railroad man, and a member of the 
Forty-first and Forty-second Congresses. 

Captain Webb, the champion swimmer of 
England, lost his life on Tuesday in an at- 
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tempt to swim down the rapids of Niagara. 
He disappeared in the whirlpool. 

A terrible calamity occurred at North Point, 
Tivoli, an excursion resort on the Patapsco 
River, ten miles from Baltimore, about 10 
o'clock on Monday night, by which many 
lives were lost, the number being estimated 
between sixty andseventy. The accident was 
occasioned by the giving way of the outer por- 
tion of a pier on which several hundred per- 
sons were congregated, awaiting the boat to 
return to the city. They were an excursion 
party from a Catholic church of Baltimore. 
More than one hundred were precipitated into 
the water when the pier gave way. Many 
were rescued. Those drowned were mostly 
young girls and children. Sixty-five bodies 
were brought to Baltimore on Tuesday, and 
most of them were identified. 


FOREIGN. 


On Friday it was announced that Sir Charles 
Rivers-Wilson had gone as a representative 
of the British Government to interview M. de 
Lesseps in Paris on the Suez Canal affair. He 
asked that the number of British directors of 
the Suez Canal Company be increased from 
three to five; that the number of British 
members on the Committee of Finances be in- 
creased to three, and that the company have 
an office in London; also that the surplus 
profits of the Suez Canal Company be shared 
by stockholders and shipowners when the divi- 
dend reaches 21 per cent. On Saturday it was 
announced that the mission had been success 
fully accomplished, that M. de Lesseps had 
modified the agreement, and Sir Charles 
Rivers-Wilson had returned to England. 


Mr. Gladstone, however, announced in the 
House of Commons on Monday afternoon that 
he would not ask Parliament at this session 
to sanction the agreement in regard to the 
Suez Canal, made with M. de Lesseps. The 
announcement was received with cheers by 
the Opposition. The agreement will be re- 
ferred to a special committee. Mr. Glad- 
stone also said that the consideration of the 
agreement had been dropped, owing to the 
general objection to the scheme and _ be 
cause more time had been asked for by some 
of the members. He declined to express his 
opinion relative to the bold idea in favor of an 
international committee to control the Canal, 
although he admitted that the Canal would be 
made to benefit all. England, Mr. Gladstone 
said, would not use her temporary exceptional 
position in Egypt to invade rights which bad 
been lawfully acquired. M. de Lesseps bad in- 
formed Sir Charles Rivers-Wilson, in their ne- 
gotiations in Paris, that be considered that 
the Government was not in any way bourd to 
press the agreement on Parliament. But 
whatever might be done a second canal would 
be constructed as rapidly as possible. 

On Tuesday Sir Stafford Northcote gave 
notice in the House of Commons that he 
would soon move an address to the Queen, 
praying that in any negotiations relative to 
the Suez Canal she would decline to recognize 
any claim of the Suez Canal Company tosuch 
a’ monopoly as would exclude other under- 
takings designed for the purpose of opening a 
way between the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas. 

A letter from M. de Lesseps to Mr. Glad- 
stone, dated July 20, has been published in 
London. He points out that the agreement 
gives such just rights as are permitted by the 
obligations of a company which enjoys an 
exclusive monopoly for ninety-nine years. 
He fears that the unpleasant discussion 
which has arisen in England with refe- 
rence to the agreement may prejudice 
friendly sentiments between the English 
and French peoples. He begs Mr. Glad- 
stone, in the interest of general peace and of 
the Franco-English alliance, not to consider 
himself bound by the agreement. If it is 
suspended, or even withdrawn, he says, the 
Suez Canal Company, while it will immedi- 
ately proceed with the construction of the 





second canal, will enforce reductions of dues 
as stipulated in the agreement. Mr. Glad- 
stone bas replied to M. de Lesseps, thanking 
him for his letter. 

M. Waddington's appointment as French 
ambassador to England is considered through- 
out Europe as a pacific act. On Friday the 
London Times asserted that there was every 
appearance that the difference between France 
and England arising from the Tamatave affair 
would be easily settled. 

Queen Victoria on Tuesday went to Os 
borne. 

The great rifle match at Wimbledon, Eng 
land, between the teams of British and Ameri 


can militia, began on Friday. Twelve men 
constituted each team. Tue shooting was 
done in rounds, seven at each distance. The 


highest possible score for each man in seven 
rounds was 35. The shooting began at noon 
in a ligbtrain. The scores during the first 
day’s shooting were as follows: American 
team at 200 yards 500 yards 866, 600 
yards 360; total, 1,078. British team at same 
distances, 340, 376, 354; total, 1.070. The 
Americans were therefore 8 ahead on the first 
day's work, and were elated and contident on 
account of their success. The second day was 
one of alternate rain and sunshine, witha wind 
unfavorable for great scores. The Americans 
increased their lead at 800, scoring 16 points 
more than the British; at 900 yards the British 
gained 34 points, giving them a lead of 10 
points, which they increased to 45 at 1,000 
yards. “She scores for the second day were as 
follows: American team, 800 yards 346, 4) 
yards 263, 1,000 yards 219; British team at 
same distances, 330, 297, 254. Total for two 
days: British, 1,951; American, 1,906; British 
win by 45 points. The Americans were treated 
with great cordiality by the Enghsh. They 
were entertained at luncheon by the Lord 
Mayor of London on Tuesday. 
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The shooting for the Kolapore Cup took 
place at Wimbledon, England, on Wednes 
day. It was won by the English team, Cana 
da, Jersey, Guernsey, and India also com 
peting. 


A memorial has been forwarded to the Earl 
of Derby by the Executive Council of Queens 
land urging the British Government to recon 
sider their decision to forbid the annexation of 
New Guinea to that province, and inviting 
them to take steps to provide a federal govern 
ment for Australia. 


Sir Charles Michael Wolseley, Baronet, was 
married on Thursday in the pro-cathedral at 
Kensington, England, to Miss Anita Theresa 
Murphy, daughter of Mr. D. T. Murphy, of 
San Francisco, Cal. The ceremony was per 
formed by Cardinal Manning. 

Sir Augustus Paget has been appointed Bri 
tish Ambassador at Vienna. 

At a recent meeting of the International 
Literary Association, in London, the draft of 
an international copyright convention, which 
is to be presented at the conference to be held 
in Berne in September, was read. 

Lord Penzance, Dean of the Court of 
Arches, has sentenced the Rev. Mr. Mackono- 
chie, the well-known English Ritualist, to de- 
privation of his ecclesiastical preferment, with 
costs. 

The steamer Daphne was floated near Glas 
gow on Thursday, and a great many more 
bodies recovered. The total number so far 
recovered is 123. 

The London Times, in its crop report of 
Monday, says the area of wheat planted in 
the United Kingdom is from 10 to 15 per cent. 
below that of last year, and the yield will be 
below the average. Reports from the Conti 
nent are similar in their conclusions 

The South Dublin (Ireland) Union has given 
its consent to the emigration to Canada of 
eighty workhouse inmates. 

Business in Alexandra, Egypt, is entirely 
suspended on account of the cholera. It was 
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announced on Friday that the disease had 
ceased at Port SaYd The E 
increased their precautions 

during the week. A 


uropean Powers 
against cholera 


correspondent at Cairo 


asserts that unless the English authorities 
promptly take the direction of affairs, the 
checking of the disease will be hopeless 
Quarantine was abolished on Saturday 
throughout Egypt, except Alexandria and 


the Province of Fayum, where it 
at the request of the British ¢ General 
Two hundred and forty-two deaths oceu 

at Cairo on Friday, and about tive hy 


is retained 


onsu 





yn 
Monday. The disease has appeared : 

M. Challemel-Lacour, French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in the Serate on Saturday 
said that France had not declared war against 
Anam. There was no thought as vet. he 
said, of establishing a Anamese 
waters, but France w v do so if 





any other Power should supply Anam with 
arms and ammunition TFudue had not dk 
clared war against 


France; on the contrary 


he had avowed respect for the exists trea 
ties between France and Anam M. Challe 
mel-Lacour believed it to be untrue that the 
Tudue had asked assistance f China Lh 
conclusion, the Foreign Minister sa \! 
though there is not open war, vet all the acts 
and language of the Tuduec, and likewise of 
China and her ambassadors, hay let s h 
that we must consider ourselves at war with 
Anam 

The French Senate on Friday voted urgeney 
for the Judicial Reform B anal decided by 
a vote of 160 to 114 to pass to the discussion 


of its clauses 


The harvest in Prussia promises well, ess. 


cially in the northeastern provinces, It will 
be less in Pomerania and Brande urg 
Wheat in the former is | w tl verngr 
In Sehleswig-Holst Westphalia. and Rhe 
nish Prussia drought has done much damag 
The court at Nviregvhaza, Hungary. whicl 
is trying several Jews charged with the mur 


der of Esther Solymosi, went to Tisza Evlar 
on July 17, when the bov witness, Moritz 








Scharf, was con 1 t& ook th ch the 
kev hole in the door of the svnagogue, through 
whi h he alle res that he SAW ( r com 
mitted. It was conclusively proved that it 
Was impossible to see a grou] persons, as 
he swore he did A constable Thursday 
testified that he had been compell a to torture 
one of the Jewish prisoners 

A clew to a Nihilist plot has been discovered 
at Tula, capital of the Government of that 
name in Russia 

The rebellion in the lower end of the State 
of Tamaulipas, in Mexico, is said to be gaining 
strength daily It is reported that more than 
400 men, headed by voung Cortinas, attacked 
and defeated the Government forces This is 


the first engagement which has taken place 

It was reported from Mexico on Wednesday 
that the Rev. Mr. Shaw, Acting American 
Consul at Monterey, had attacked and 
beaten almost to de ath by a mob of Mexicans. 
The furniture and papers belonging to the 
Consulate were destroyed, On Monday news 
was received that the affair was an ordinary 
robbery 

The revoluti 
possession of Miragoane, Hayti. Although 
the Government troops number 9,000) men, 
they apparently fight only when attacked. 


been 


nists undisturbed 


remain 1 


A letter was published on Thursday in Lima, 
Peru, from Colonel Gorostiaga to General 
Lynch, dated Huanachaca Heights, July 10, 
in which he said After two days cannon 
ade and firing, the division under my com 
mand engaged the united forces of Caceres, 
Rocobarren, Elias, and other chiefs, obtaining 
a complete victory and entirely dispersing 
them. All theirartillery is in our possession.” 
Caceres had 4,000 men, six Krupp cannon, 
andan abundant supply of rifles, while Colonel 
Gorostiaga had only 1,600 men. It is calcu 
Jated that Caceres lost 1,000 killed on the 
Heights, 
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THE PUBLIC AND THE STRIKERS. 


THERE is one fact in the telegraphic troubles 
that is full of any 
attempt which 


suggestions touching 


may be made to provide a 
legislative remedy for such cases, and that is, 
the avowal made by the strikers that they 
chose this period of the year for the strike be- 
is that in which there 1s most tele 


graphing; or, in other words, because it is that 


cuuse it 


in Which the strike will cause most business 


and social inconvenience. It is the season 


at which most city men are away from their 
places of from 


business, or separated 


which there are most 
by land and sea, and, therefore, 
that in which the loss of the telegraph will 


cause most confusion and annoyance 


their families, and in 


travellers 


not to 
the companies, be it remembered, but to the 
innocent pubiic, which has never done either 
of the parties to the dispute the slightest 
wrong. It apparently bas not occurred to the 
strikers that they have any duty to the public 
whatever, or that they are not at perfect liber 
ty to inflict on it any loss or damage which 
will help them in their war with their em- 
ployers. 

This is certainly a queer state of mind for 
a large body of intelligent men, but it is not 
an unnatural state of mind in view of the pub- 
lic hostility toward all the great corporations 
for some years past. Every malcontent now 
thinks that if be cannot command the public 
ear on any other subject, he can at least com 
mand it on the tyranny of monopolists, and 
that if he cannot secure public sympathy in 
any other way, he can do it by telling a 
story of wrong done him by a railroad or 
telegraph company. The employees of the 
great corporations, therefore, take it for grant- 
ed that when they strike, the public will be 
on their and that it will visit on 
the corporation whatever loss or annoyance 


side, 
the strike may occasion. It is not sur 
prising that, holding this view, they should 
seek to make the loss aud annoyance as great 
They are 
position, too, by the attitude of the courts 
toward The 
always been very strict with common car- 
riers, and rightly so. 


as possible. strengthened in this 


common carriers. law bas 
It takes no excuse, or 
almost none, for their failure to perform their 
contracts, except what it calls ‘‘act of 
God,” or war or rebellion—that is, over- 
whelming necessity. It appeared, too, from 
the decisions in the suits arising out of the 
freight-handlers’ strikes, a year ago, that the 
courts were not willing to consider a genera) 
strike of employees as a good excuse tor non- 
fultilment of a contract, on the ground that 
the companies could have all the freight-han- 
dlers they wanted by paying the wages de 
manded. 
a better weapon than this against an employer 


Of course, strikers could not want 


charged, like a railroad or a telegraph com- 
pany, with a great public service. Under it, 
all they have to do in order to bring the em- 
ployers to terms is to throw the machinery 
out of gear even for a few days. How readi- 
ly this doctrine is applied to the telegraph 
companies, we see in the present case. 

Now we are as desirous as anybody of seeing 
corporations compelled to do their duty and 
kept in their proper place. But there are the 
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seeds of much confusion and disaster in the 
notion that they must and will be made to 
bear the blame of all loss or inconvenience 
arising out of disputes between them and their 
servants. Whatever fresh legislation may be 
needed now or hereafterto make them do their 
duty to the public, must therefore take cogni 
zance of the duty of theiremployees also. The 
doctrine of the common law with regard to 
common carriers grew up at a period when a car- 
rier who employed twenty men wasa very great 
carrier indeed. In fact, the original common 
carrier, around whom the early judicial de- 
cisions cluster, was a man who carried on his 
business with one wagon or a few pack- 
horses. 
first took shape in the judicial and tegislative 
head, the thought of a common carrier employ- 
ing an army of twenty or forty thousand men 
had never entered it. Consequently a general 
strike was never thought of as one of the 
contingencies which ought to excuse failure 
in performance. And yet, with such organi- 
zations as modern corporations are, charged 
with the maintenance of communication 
and transportation over vast and _ thickly- 
peopled areas, a strike may be just as 
great an impediment to the discharge of their 
duty as a foreign invasion, a rebellion, or 
flood, or earthquake. Of course, they can 
end a strike by conceding everything de- 
manded; but supposing that such a conces- 
sion would destroy discipline, or make it 
impossible to conduct their business except at 
a loss, would not asking them to make it be 
asking them the equivalent of an impossibi- 
lity? All mercantile corporations exist for 
the purpose of making profits ; to impose on 
them conditions incompatible with profits is 
to convert them, against the will of the mem- 
bers, into philanthropic associations—some- 
thing which neither law nor public opinion 
has any right to do. 

We say all this without meaning to express 
any opinion whatever of the merits of the con- 
troversy now pending between the telegraph 
companies and their operators. No matter 
which of the parties is in the right, the use of 
the public loss, inconvenience, and annoyance 
by either of them to bring the other to terms 
is something which the law ought not to 
tolerate. Any legislation enacted for the 
regulation and control of corporations, there- 
fore—that is, for the purpose of making 
them discharge their duty to the public, whe- 
ther through commissions or otherwise—must 
hereafter take cognizance of differences with 


their employees. We cannot treat strikes as 


always justifiable on the part of the servants 


and preventable on the part of the employers. 
Sometimes one side is right and sometimes the 
other. More frequently still, each is half 
right and half wrong. There ought to be a 
tribunal for the decision of such controversies, 
which seriously touch the public interest and 
convenience, and, the decision once rendered, 
general strikes in defiance or evasion of it 
should be punishable in some manner. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PARLIAMENT. 


Iris pow more than twenty years since woman 
suffrage was mooted in England. At first it 
was received with ridicule, and even the re- 


When the excuses for non-delivery | 
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spected name of Jobn Stuart Mill barely 
sufficed to procure a fair hearing for it. Then 
by degrees people became familiarized with it. 
Some were attracted by the abstract justice 
which appeared to underlie it. Some thought 
that Mr. Mill was right in believing it would 
enrich and elevate the lives of women, and make 
them fitter companions for men. Some looked 
tosee certain legal injustices from which women 
suffered removed more quickly when the po- 
litical rights of women had been recognized. 
In 1870, when the Education Act was passed, 
women received the right of voting at the elec- 
tions of school boards, and even of being them- 
selves chosen members of school boards; and 
soon afterward they were also empowered to 
vote at municipal elections. In both cases, 
the suffrage was extended only to spinsters or 
widows paying rates, so that the number en- 
franchised was not very great—less than twen- 
ty per cent. of the whole number of voters 
Since this change, which, strange to say, was 
made without debate or opposition, and indeed 
passed almost unnoticed, the position of the ad- 
vocutes of female suffrage has been greatly 
strengthened. They are now able to use two new 
arguments. They can appeal to the fact that 
women already exercise the school-board and 
municipal franchise, and that no evil results 
have followed. They can ask what reason 
there is why, when the same standard of quali 
fication, viz., the payment of rates (local 
taxes), is applied to men and women as re- 
gards the election of local councils and offi- 
cers, the identical standard of qualification 
under which men receive the Parliamentary 
franchise should not confer that franchise 
upon women also. 

Thus the movement advanced sensibly dur- 
ing the first few years after 1870. Some able 
and eminent men became converts to it, and 
one in particular, Lord Beaconsfield, carried 
a good many disciples in his train. It was, 
however, shrewdly surmised that his adhesion 
was due to his believing that the exten- 
sion of the suffrage to women would greatly 
strengthen the Conservative party, and this 
belief has, perhaps, checked the ardor of some 
Liberals, who think that Lord Beaconsfield 
was likely to be right. A few years ago there 
seemed to be a slight reaction against the idea, 


| and it is very hard to say whether or no it is 


gaining ground at this moment. It seems to 
spread among the women themselves. Although 
the great majority of women in the United King- 
dom have, of course, never heard of it at all, 


| and, even in the upper and educated classes, 


would not care about it if they had heard, 
still, 1t cannot be doubted that the number of 
female adherents grows, not perhaps rapidly, 
The education of women has 
made great strides in England by the estab- 
lishment of girls’ high schools and colleges; 
and the number of women who have larger 
ideas than their mothers, with more eagerness 
to join in the pursuits and interests of 
men, is always larger. Politics themselves 
have been hotter during the last seven years 
than they had been for some time before, and 
are more talked about by women or in their 
presence. Nor is it by any means what are 
called masculine women that now support the 
agitation. Many ladies, not merely of high 
social position, but of cultivation and refine- 
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ment, perfectly feminine in their ideas an | 
habits, take part in it, and bring their personal 
influence to bear on their husbands, fathers, 
brothers, sons, cousins, ‘* well-wishers,”’ and 
friends generally. Nevertheless, the progress 
of the cause among men is not rapid. Two dis 
tinguished persons who at one time favored 
it, Mr. John Bright and Mr.Goldwin Smith, not 
only withdrew, but have, the latter especially, 
expressed themselves decidedly” against it. 
Other statesmen of scarcely less eminence 
have privately declared that although they had 
formerly voted for it, they would never do so 
again. Recruits continue among the younger 
politicians, but the weight of authority for it 
can hardly be said to be any greater (if so 
great) now than it was ten years ago. 

It must be remembered that the form which 
the proposal takes in England differs widely 
from what we are familiar with in this coun- 
try. There exists in the English boroughs a 
franchise which, although greatly widened by 
the Reform Act of 1867, 1s still far removed 
from universal or manhood suffrage. It is en- 
joyed (omitting minor details) only by rate 
payers or lodgers paying a certain rent, and 
residing in the same house for a certain 
length of time, and practically gives consti 
tuencies not more than half as large in pro 
portion to the population as they would be on 
our system. In the counties the suffrage is 
much more limited. Now, the proposition 
hitherto made by the woman suffragists, and 
advocated this year by Mr. Hugh Mason, 
in whose hands their case was placed, 
is to extend the Parliamentary franchise only 
to women who possess such qualifications as 
would give it them if they were men—that is 
to say, who pay their own rates. Married 
women, sisters who live with their brothers, 
daughters who live with their fathers, would 
therefore not be admitted, because the house 
is usually in the man’s name and he pays the 
rates. Hence the addition to the number of 
voters would not be very large—perhaps from 
twelve to sixteen per cent. of the present 
voters—and thus the proposal seems a far less 
momentous one than it would be in a country 
where universal suffrage prevailed. 

However, the advocates of Mr. Mason's 
motion were not altogether agreed on the sub 
ject. Some insisted that they were asking 
votes for single women only, and even admit- 
ted that the gift of the rightto married women 
might be mischievous, as tending to endanger 
the peace of families; while some added that 
it was unnecessary, because the wife is, in a 
represented through her husband. 
Others, however, felt that this position is one 
hard to maintain logically. Why, they say, 
should a wife be represented only through 
and by a husband who is perhaps inferior to 
her intellectually and morally, who may be 
opposed to her in politics, who may be living 
on her money? Why should marriage ope- 
rate to disfranchise a woman who bad enjoyed 
political rights before? She may be even 
more fit to exercise them as she grows older 
and learns politics in the society of her hus- 
band and other men. Moreover, by an act 
of the last session, woman at last enjoys 
the full ownership of whatever property comes 
to her by bequest or is acquired by her 
own exertions ; so that, if property be taken 


sense, 
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as a basis, she would seem no less entitled 
where she has it, than her husband. Na 
turally, to give the Parliamentary franchise 
English- 
men a far bolder thing than to confine it to 
spinsters and widows ; and the sense that it 
would be hard to find a stopping 
place if it was once conferred on the latter, 
with the knowledge that the present agita 
tion would be resumed for the purpose of 


to married women seems to most 


logical 


obtaining the further boon, doubtless operated 
to repel some who might otherwise have sup 
ported the proposal in the limited form which 
it actually took. 

The division, which took place on the 6th 
of July, showed 116 members voting for 
woman suffrage and 132 against it, the 
numbers from various causes being smaller 
than had been expected. The 
likewise, by which the motion was rejected 


majority, 


was much smalier than any one would have 
dreamed of twenty years ago, and if the pros 
pects of the cause were to be measured by 
the change between 1863 and 1883, they would 
seem brilliant indeed. But it may be doubted 
whether ultimate success is near. The Con 
servative party did not generally follow the 
lead of Lord Beaconsfield, and gave the mo 
tion only a scanty support. The support 
among Liberal members was, of course, far 
larger, but most of the leaders either voted 
against it, like Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, 
or else, hike Mr. Chamberlain, stayed away 
However, the past history of the movement 
is such as may well discourage prophecy; but 
no one can doubt that whether women are fit 
or not for the franchise, they are fitter now 
than they were when Mill wrote, and are daily 
becoming more interested in and b 
of political affairs 


tter judges 


THE NEW SUEZ CANAL PROJECT 
Lonpon, July 14, 18S 
THE most sudden and startling sensation of 
this session, otherwise, happily, much duller and 
flatter than that has just fallen upot 
England in the proposals of the Goverument re 
lating to the construction of a new Suez Canal 


of ISS 2 


They were stated to Parliament two days ag 

and since touen nobody has talked of anything 
else. Although vou will have learned long bx 
fore these lines reach vou bow Eaglish opinion 


has expressed itself, still a contemporary retle 
tion of the first impressions which the public has 
experienced may have some interest for your 
readers, who have perhaps scarcely realized the 
extent to which the topic has begun 
us, 


Fer some months past, and especially of course 





since the pacitication of Egypt, which followed 
the victory of last September, there has been 
a growiog discontent with the management and 
state of the Car 





ial, Its dimensions are ut 
to the vast and always growing traffic which 
passes through it; vessels have t 
great delays, and disputes arise in consequence 
The dues are heavy, and the administration is 
said to be in many ways vexatious, giving the 
minor officials, who are, of course, mostly French, 
opportunities for making unreasonable exac 
thops, even in excess of the heavy tolls and ex 
travagantly heavy pilotage charges. Some three 
years ago the profits on the trade through the 
Canal increased rapidly, and in consequence the 
number and tonnage of vessels passing through 
while as the 


has very largely grown, greater 


competition for freights has reduced the profits, 






the pressure of the Canal tolls and charges ts 
more severely felt. F fifths of the tonnage 
is British, so that British shipowners ar 
more interested thau thos f any ther 
‘ountry in procuring a lighte g of t 
and an improve nt of fa ties for speedy 
and secure navigation. Early in the pre 
vear the complaints of the shipowners began t 
take sbape, and while memorials have been ad 


dressed to tue Governt 
held at which projects were discussed for mak 


ing another water way from the Mediterranean 


to the Red Sea. Three plans were put forward 
One was a second canal through the [sth 
Suez, generally parallel to the present on \ 
other was the ustructi acanal f Alex 
andria, or some other point near it, t 
enterprise which would cost, perhaps, twi as 
much as a canal along the exist Litre \ 
third was to make a deep cutung 
of Acre across the Plain of Esdra tot Sea 
of Gaulee, and thus t t the waters 
Mediterranean into tt Jordan Va wl 
as everybody koows, ison h below ft \ 
of the ocean Phe result would be to s 
the Sea of Galilee, tl Whole {1 Jorda 
the Dead Sea, and ! ‘ 
ruus away sout fr tf ir town 
Akabah, at t head { eas ta 
thre Red Sea This depres ver 
southern part of w ‘ ' ‘ t 
Wadi el Araba 
ne point some | hireds of feet above t lev 
f the Red Sea; s wwiad x wy 
Thiles w i ha toe x t ane 
mous cost, to ony te t wat t 
between the Mediterranean and the Red S 
Hence the project sitiot be 
tained, and th ! s between t! tw 
ther courses, tl forn f which, a 
paraliel to t } 
isier and vo Hi We i 
ew difticulty it Xisting S Canal ¢ 
panv cla s that 1 i inex ve! 
i ss i t kK \ 
Egy tot lit f ’ i 
ls sof Ss VERS ‘ 
t any ow i vol 
va S prop t\ S i “ 
peting cana 
Wh Bri (vovVeT at the il 
those w xi that Britisl m 
suffered by the inadequacy of present cana 
ind t t t s aryred, ft kt miatter t 
siderat r tirst step was t ascertain 
whetber the f the exis z pany i 
nopoly was eell founded. T) law officers 
appear to have advised the that it was rl 
were therefore dmven to the sion at th 


masters of the situation 
that no rival canal could be made across the 
Isthmus; and that the only way to remove the 
grievanees complained of was by amicable az 
rangements with the existing company. Nego 
with M. de 


Lesseps, and the preliminary heads of agre 


tiatlons were accordingly set on foot 


ment settled whose excited 


publication has 


such ae clamor The terms are already 


familiar your readers, and the criticisms 


made upon them by our shipowners, mer 
chants, and politicians no less so. It is al 
leged, firstlv, that the arrangement is financially 
unfavorable to England, because she lends 
money to the company at 5‘; per cent. which 
ould not have been raisea in open market for 
less than 5 per cent., and, secondly, that the ad 
vantages gained in return for this boon are alto- 
gether inadequate, the reduciion of tolls being 
too small and too long deferred, while the share 
in the control and administration of the Canal 
conceded to Englishmen is slight, and not such 


as to afford due protection to British interests, 











= | 


those who disapprove of the whole thing, and 
especially of the proposed loan of eight millions 
to the company for the execution of the new 
canal, on the ground that we are thereby com- 
mitting ourselves more deeply, and indeed irre- 
trievably, to future interference in Egypt which 
must lead to annexation; but this view is scarce- 
ly heard for the present among the complaints 
levelled against the particular terms of the 
agreement.) 

These criticisms and complaints have not been 
primarily the result of any party feeling against 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government. They proceed 
just as much from Liberals as from Conserva- 
although no doubt Conservatives make 
them with more satisfaction, because they see in 
the affair a means of damaging the Ministry. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer read the 
heads of agreement out to the House of Com- 
mons on the 11th of July, the anniversary of the 
bombardment of the forts at Alexandria, the re- 
ception given them was ominously cold. Next 
morning the city of London, and the great com- 
mercial centres, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 


tives, 


Newcastle, were all agog over the proposals; 
and since then the newspapers have been full of 
the reports of meetings of chambers of com 
roaerce and other mercantile bodies at which the 
matter has been warmly discussed, resolutions 
passed, and memorials to the Government 
adopted, all, so far as shown, condemning the 
preliminary agreement, and insisting that better 
terms must be obtained. The Opposition in 
Parliament are not slow to profit by this feeling, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote promptly gave no- 
tiee that when the plan was submitted te Par- 
liament he would move its rejection. It is not 
too much to say that one finds in general society 
no one who approves or relishes it; those who 
wish to support the Government merely plead- 
ing for delay till we know their more 
fully, and alleging that the present ebullition of 
opinion is transient and unreasonable in not 
allowing for the difficulties which the Govern- 
ment bad to confront. 

The Government itself, as represented by Mr. 
Gladstone’s answers in the House of Commons 
and Mr. Childers’s speech to a deputation which 
approached him from the associated chambers 
of commerce, does not defend the agreement as 
good in itself (though Mr. Childers insists that it 
will sensibly diminish the canal dues, and so 
abate the chief grievance complained of), but 
argues thatit is the best which could be obtained 
under the circumstances. The French company, 
they say, had an impregnable legal position. It 
could make its ownterms. It altogether refused 
to transfer its domicile (si’ge socicl) to England, 


case 


to admit English directors in preponderating 
numbers, to reduce the tolls at any earler times 
or to any greater extent. There was therefore 
nothing for it but to get not all that was desired 
but as much as could be got, or else to allow all 
the existing mischiefs to continue. If English 
opinion prefers the latter course, well and good; 
the negotiations will be dropped, and those who 
like may try some scheme for making a canal 
along a line which will not interfere with the 
rights of the present company over the isthmus. 
And besides all this, it is hinted that the Govern- 
ment, finding our political relations with France 
somewhat stramed, desired to avoid so far as 
possible any further grounds of jealousy, and 
therefore gave the company better terms than it 
might otherwise have obtained. 

There is obvious force in the way the Govern 
ment put their case, and it is not yet clear what 
will be the line of criticism upon it and reply to 
it which the opponents of the scheme—at present 
overwhelmingly numerous, but likely to differ 
much among themselves—will adopt. Several 
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whether commerciai or political. (There are | lines may be suggested. Some will probably 
| deny that the French company’s moncpoly is 


| good in law, and will argue either that the Khe- 


| 








dive’s concession did not actually, if properly 
interpreted, confer a permanent exclusive right, 
or that he had no power to confer any such 
right. Others may perhaps go so far as to say 
that, admitting his legal title, the interests of 
the civilized world ought to prevail over legality, 
and that the monopoly of the company must be 
disregarded. Others, again, declare that, even 
admitting and respecting the company’s rights, 
the Government might, if it had realized and 
represented to the French the strength of British 
opinion on the matter, have extorted better 
terms; others, that if no better terms could be 
now had it would have been wiser to break off 
negotiations, and allow the company to be fright- 
ened by the prospect of a competing canal along 
some other line. 

As the agreement is expressed to be made sub- 
ject to the approval of Parliament, it will drop 
if Parliament declines to confirm it. Some 
weeks may perhaps elapse before a debate takes 
place, and before then there will probably be 
fluctuations in public opinion, some reaction 
from the present chorus of disapproval, some 
suggestions of possible modifications, and a full 
discussion of the legal question whichjunderlies 
the whole matter. Moreover, our political rela- 
tions with France may affect the question. The 
high-handed behavior of the French admiral at 
Tamatave, in Madagascar, as telegraphed here 
three days ago, produced a painful impression. 
Unless apologies are tendered, there will be much 
irritation against France, and a less amicable 
disposition toward the Suez Canal Company; 
while on the other hand it is possible that the ex- 
istence of the canal difficulty may incline the 
French Government to disavow the offences of 
its admiral, and give explanations which will 
soothe English feeling. z. 


NOTES ON THE RELATION BETWEEN 

HOME RULE AND ENGLISH POLITICS. 

LONDON, July 7, 1883. 

1. No change can be made in the legal rela- 
tions between England and Ireland without the 
free consent thereto of the electors of Great 
Britain. Noone who understands the present 
state of the world, hopes or fears that Irish local 
or national independence can be extorted from 
Great Britain either by armed rebellion or by 
means of foreign intervention. The triumph of 
1780, the rising of 1798 are alike out of date. 
The system on which Ireland is to be governed 
must be determined in the Parliament at West- 
minster, and this determination must depend on 
the will of the representatives of England and 
Scotland. Onthis matter a score more of Home- 
Rule or Nationalist victories such as Mr. Healy’s 
election for Monaghan can have no direct effect 
whatever. Suppose that at the next election 
Mr. Parnell could come back to Parliament sup- 
ported by the whole of the Irish representation. 
No one can deny the moral effect which such a 
demonstration of Irish wishes would have, and 
ought to have, upon the resolutions of the Eng- 
lish people; but the fact would still remain that, 
even under this extreme supposition, Mr. Par- 
nell’s followers would number not a sixth of the 
House of Commons. On the more probable 
supposition that they may, after the end of this 
Parliament, amount to about seventy-five mem- 
bers, they would number not an eighth of the 
House. The Irish representatives of the demand 
for Home Rule must, in short, be, under all cir- 
cumstances, a comparatively small Parliamen- 
tary minority. The question at issue must be 
fought out in Parliament, and by Parliamentary 
methods. This is known to Mr. Parnell as well 





as to any English politician: his claim to states- 
manship rests on his skill in Parliamentary 
manceuvres, but by no device can a minority 
gain or usurp the power of a majority. If Mr. 
Parnell ever succeeds in attaining his objects, he 
must do so with the consent of the representa- 
tives of England and Scotland—that is, in the 
long run, with the consent of the majority of 
the English electorate. The Irish party may, of 
course, it will be suggested, ally itself with a 
large Englisa minority, and thus obtain a tem- 
porary majority in the House of Commons. 
This is, of course, quite possible as regards 
isolated questions: but an observer must have 
studied modern English politics very ill who be- 
lieves that English or Scotch M.P.’s have the 
virtues or the vices of men who resist the pres- 
sure of public opinion. If the majoritv of the 
Englisb electors proved themselves opposed to 
the demands of Mr. Parnell, and therefore op- 
posed to any alliance between the Home-Rulers 
and English politicians, one may feel well as- 
sured that in one way or another the will of the 
English people would soon make itself decisively 
felt in Parliament. No one (it may be said) dis- 
putes the fact that no constitutional change, 
whether bad or good, can be carried through 
Parliament which is opposed to the deliberate 
wish of the electors of England and Scotland. 
But what no one disputes many people forget, 
and I conceive that in England, with which I 
am well acquainted, and probably in Ireland, 
with which I am not well acquainted, many 
persons fail to realize all the importance for 
good and bad of the supremacy in Parliament of 
the British electors. The electoral successes of 
the Home-Rulers in Ireland are in many ways 
most important, but their direct effect in en- 
abling Mr. Parnell to force his policy on English 
governments is liable to a good deal of exagge- 
ration. 

2. There is no patent reason why the people of 
Great Britain should not, if they see fit, be able 
to maintain the present connection between 
England and Ireland. I do not assert or deny 
the justice or the expediency of maintaining the 
terms of union unaltered. My whole point is, 
that there is nothing in the circumstances of the 
time to make it specially difficult for the people 
of England to resist Irish demands for Home 
Rule, for the repeal of the Union, or for national 
independence. Foreign complications do not 
threaten the country with danger ; the popula- 
tion of Great Britain are more united than at 
any other period of history ; there is scarcely 
such a thing as a large discontented class to be 
found among Englishmen. Fifty years of re- 
form have produced their legitimate effect; they 
have created national harmony, which is an- 
other word for national force. The strength, 
moreover, of government has, in England as in 
other countries, greatly increased—one might 
say alarmingly increased—during the course of 
the last hundred, and still more during the 
course of the last thirty, years. Any one de- 
ceives himself who draws inferences as to the 
present day from the memories of 1780, of 1798, 
of 1828, or even of 1848. The delusion that a 
popular insurrection is irresistible is now known 
to be a delusion. The worst-trained army is 
stronger than the best-armed mob. Add to this, 
that systematic insurrection is admittedly out of 
the question. I do not for a moment believe 
that the conscience of England would tolerate 
measures such as those which suppressed or fol- 
lowed the rebellion of ‘98. But there is no rea- 
son to suppose that a modern Premier can be 
reduced to that dilemma between civil war and 
concession which compelled Wellington to carry 
Catholic emancipation ; and the experience of 
the last six months shows that it is possible by a 
vigorous effort to enforce the rule of law by the 
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use of legal methods. It is also well worth re- 
mark that there exists one circumstance which 
may make the English electors feel a doubt 
whether, even with a view to conciliating Irish 
good-will, or rather to lessening Lrish discontent, 
it is necessary to yield to the demand for Home 
Rule. The success of the Land-Leaguers has 
been as conspicuous as the failure of the Home 
Rulers. No agitation for any form of independ 
ence has evoked anything like that unmistakable 
popular response which has answered every ap- 
peal made to the tenants of Ireland to get and 
retain a grip on the land. Ireland is clearly 
in the midst of an agrarian revolution. The 
thought may, at any rate, fairly occur to thou- 
sands of Englishmen, that agrarian troubles are 
to be met rather by social than by political 
changes. The French peasants ceased to be 
Jacobins when they became secure of their posi 
tion as landowners. The conclusions which this 
fact may suggest to English democrats are ob 
vious, though they may, I admit, be found inap- 
plicable to Ireland. 

3. A large, a compact, and a zealous party 
of Home-Rulers, counting (say) seventy-five or 
eighty votes in the House of Commons, could 
not of themselves carry through any policy op- 
posed to the will of the English people. The 
existence, however, of such a party would un- 
doubtedly for a time immensely embarrass the 
action of parliamentary government in Eng- 
The idea that English electors would con 
rid of these embarrassments by 


land. 
sent to get 
abolishing representative government in Ireland 
is, as it seems to me, monstrous. I should call 
the idea a palpable absurdity were it not for the 
eminence of one, at least, of the persons by 
whom this mode of suppressing what is, gro 
tesquely enough, called the conspiracy of the 
vote, is advocated. Still less can any calm ob 
server of modern English life believe that Eng 
lish electors would tolerate the permanent, or 
perhaps even the transitory, establishment of 
martial law in one part of the United Kingdom. 
Humanity and a sense of justice would, one may 
hope, make it impossible for the English demo 
cracy to tolerate courses of action which would 
be repudiated by the very advisers who now 
recommend them, the moment when the actual 
results of such courses became visible to all ob- 
servers. The men who attacked and attempted 
to prosecute Governor Eyre would assuredly 
not tolerate in Dublin acts which they found un- 
bearable in Jamaica. But in this matter 
need not trust to the uncertain force of human- 
ity or of justice : the commonest feeling of self 
preservation would be sufficient to make the 
democracy of England resist the open suspen 
sion of the constitutional rights of the Irish 
people. Ordinary sense tells us that you cannot 
in the long run maintain democratic institutions 
in England side by side with despotism, however 
benevolent, in Ireland. Make the attempt, and 
the thought would soon occur to men, say, like 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, that the na- 
tional independence of Ireland would be a far 
less evil to the English democracy than would 
be the maintenance in a European country, by 
a democratic Parliament, of a system opposed 
to every principle of popular government. Nor, 
if the electors of England were determined at 
once to avoid all schemes for ruling Ireland by 
unconstitutional methods, and at the same time 
to prevent parliamentary government from 
being rendered ineffective in England, need 
there be any substantial difficulty in their ob- 
taining their wish. The strength of a “third 
party” like that of the Home-Rulers depends 
upon the existence of something like an equality 
between the two great parties which divide the 
field of English politics. As long as this equality 
or anything like it exists, a compact minority, 


we 
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with objects foreign alike to E 
and to English Conservatives, may exert an in 
fluence disproportioned to its numbers by hold 
ing the balance between the two great 
There is m 


nglish Liberals 


Parlis 


mentary groups. thing whatever in 
the character or antecedents of many notorious 


politicians to make us suppose that they would 





refuse to purchase a party success at the price 
of sacrificing the interests of the 1 . An 
Opposition which exists to oppose cannot be nice 


in the means taken to carry out the obsje 
existence, But if the electors of 
should become convinced that the Home 


ts of its 
Great Britain 
Rulers 
are obtaining undue influence by playing off 
one English party against the other, they have 
the remedy in their own hands. 17 
Parliament a crushing Liberal or a 
Conservative majority would be to reduce the 


yreturn to 


‘rushing 


Irish minority to Parhamentary impotence, and 


a wajority elected to insure the energetic work 
ing of Parliament would soon tind means of 
effectively checking obstruction. Some thought 
of this kind was, I take it, in the mind of Mr 
Bright when he denounced, whether wisely or 
not, the tacit alliance or codperat f Con 
servatives with the ‘rebel party A denun 
ciation aimed not at the manmeruvres of the 
Home-Rulers, which from their own point of 
view are hardly blameworthy, but at the un 
scrupulosity of their allies, was much more than 
apiece of invective; it was, in fact, a warning 


to the English people. The admoniti 


pass unheeded. Nothing is more likely than that 
an increase in Mr. Parnell’s follow may pt 
duce the complete though alternating predor 
nance in Parliament of the Conservative I 


Liberal party. 
1. The 
which I 


strength of the Home Rule positi 
the 


does not wholly depeyd on a possible alliance 


have not least wish to un 


with unserupulous factions. Englishmen of the 


most undoubted spint and = soundest 


public 
judgment are, it must be confessed, quite at sea 


about Irish affairs Nothing st Ws this ! re 


than the constant attempt made bv Englisl 
Liberals to substicute what is termed a 
government,” “‘county govert thent * or “<a 


government ” for Home Rule or Federalism, and 
to persuade themselves that the extension of the 


powers of local government in Ireland may turn 











out a concession which may meet [rish demands 
and yet be in conformity with the principles of 
ordinary English Radicalism. Yet s t 
appears to rest upon more thar fusion of 
ideas, ‘‘ Local government in the semse 
which the term is generally used in England, 
has no connection at all with su t ralis s 
was advocated by Mr. Butt. If Austria 
statesman had proposed before Ist eet t 
wishes of Hungary or of way, t 
creasing the powers of iris Italian 
municipalities, any English Liberal would have 
seen through the futilitv of the proposal. It is 
difficult to see why a similar scheme for meeting 
the views of Irish Federalists should not be held 
equally futile. But one may go further than 
this. An English statesman w nereases tl 
powers of Lrish local bodies—say intv boards 
or corporations—mavy be right or may be wrong 
in his belief that | vhich does not 
always appear such ble thing in Eng 
land) possesses in reali s ascribed 
to it by De Tocqueville and ms ler t 
pleasing. if delusive, name f self-government 
But however this mav be, he 1s certainly i 


the essential principle “din every 


f Home Rule, of let 


t 
‘€ primarily Lrish 


vening 
form 
matters ir herself ; 
for the Imperial Parliament, in nding the 
sphere of local government in Ireland, is decid- 


ng Ireland decide all 
~oncern f 


exte 


ing that a decentralized, rather than a central- 
ized, form of administration meets the needs of 
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whether there are twenty English Ra ‘ 
Parliament who would a Ww oANY one (t 
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the English « t 
the maintenance of the present connection be 


Britain aod Ireland as of vital im 


portance is a point on which no one is really in 
A position to give a decisive opinion, It is, how 
ever. hardly necessary to remind you that, un 

ss we we grossly misinformed in England, 
many politicians throughout the United States 
fancied, u t the very dav the cannon was 
fired at Fort Sumter, that the citizens of the 


Northern States were prepared to acquiesce in 


tes have been written 


since Mr. 
Healv's elect Their substance, 
has been long in mvy thoughts, and I 
do not know that that election, strikimg though 
it be as a demonstration of popular s@iftiiment, 
has to write a word which I should 


n for Monaghan. 


however, 


caused me 
not have written the day before he was returned 
at the head of the poll. 
of my observations, the readers of the Nation 


They 


What may be the value 


can judge more fairly than I can myself. 


point, however, in my mind, to this conclusion, 
The electors of Great Britain can, if they are so 


G4 


inclined, maintain the present union with Ire- 
land in the face of any conceivable success on 
Mr. Parnell’s part in enlisting Irish support. 
What is the inclination of the British electorate 
is to a great extent a matter of conjecture. 
Whoever can ascertain it will have solved one, 
at least, of the problems of English politics. 
A. V. Dicey. 


JOUBERT AND HIS FRIENDS. 
PARIS, June 6, 1883. 

THE philosopher Joubert bas a limited noto- 
riety. His works have not been read out of a 
small and distinguished circle. In the ‘Monde 
l’on Pailleron makes the young 
wife of the sub-prefect quote “le philosophe 
Joubert,” and bis pleasantries have perhaps done 
more for the glory of Joubert than Sainte- 
Beuve’s articles. Joubert published some ‘ Pen- 
sées’; but I do not agree with the author of ‘ Les 
Correspondants de Joubert,’ M. Paul de Raynal, 
when he says, in this recent work, that these 
‘ Pensées’ bave as much title to glory as those 


oll s’ennuie,’ 


of La Rochefoucauld, of La Bruyére, of 
Pascal. It is something to come first, to create 
a literary form: and even Vauvenargues is 


only placed on a second line behind these great 
writers. 

The work of M. Paul de Raynal has this merit, 
that it shows us the society of Joubert, and his 
society was perbaps more interesting than he 
was himself. He was born in Pémgord in 1754, 
and came to Paris in 1778, at the age of twenty- 
four years. He wasa type of the period which 
preceded the Fronch Revolution. He was fond 
of good society, sociable in the extreme; he was 
carried for a little while into the great philoso- 
phical current of the time ; but, as he was an 
idealist at heart, he was not long under the in- 
fluence of Diderot. Sainte-Beuve says of him: 
‘Diderot bas a singular pupil in Joubert, a Pla- 
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ward at the Hospital of the Archevéché, where 
she was imprisoned. Mme, de Sérilly was in 
the family way, and her execution having been 
postponed in consequence, she was saved by the 
reaction of the Ninth Thermidor. Her acte de 
décés was already made out, and she was able to 
show it at the trial of Fouquier-Tinville when 
she was called as a witness. 

Mme. de Beaumont was left almost alone in 
the world. She returned to Paris in 1794. She 
wrote to Joubert: ‘‘I am afraid to see this city, 
tainted with the blood of all that was dearest to 
me.” She was a good friend of Mme. de Staél, 
whom she had first seen when Necker was the 
colleague of M. de Montmorin, her father. Mme. 
de Beaumont and Joubert exchanged letters 
constantly ; the philosopher had become her intel- 
lectual guide, her literary director; he made her 
read La Bruyére, Pascal, Tasso in the original, 
Malebranche, even Plato. Mme. de Beaumont 
had a serious mind, and was not afraid of a little 
philosophy. Joubert was a little intolerant; he 
liked nothing of Voltaire except his letters. 
‘* Voltaire,” he says, ‘‘is like a monkey: be has 
charming movements and hideous features.” In 
another place, when Mme. de Beaumont offers 
him a complete edition of Voltaire, he says: 
‘**May God preserve me from ever having a 
complete edition of Voltaire!’ They were both 
great admirers of Mme. de Staél. Joubert 


| writes of her: ‘‘Of all the women who have 
printed anything, I like only her and Mme. de | 


tonist and a Christian in the end, fond of the | 


finest and holiest ideal, studying and adoring 


piety, chastity, and finding for the expression of | 


noble subject; no form sufficiently ethereal.” 
Joubert was married during the revolutionary 
period to a Mile. de Bussy, at Villeneuve-sur- 
Yonne, and settled there, making the acquaint- 
ance of Mme. de Beaumont, who became his in 
timate friend. 

Mme. de Beaumont is known as the great 
friend of Chateaubriand. 
of the Count de Montmorin, who was Ambassa- 
dor to Madrid and afterward Minister of the 
Interior under Louis XVL. from the opening of 
the States-General to the end of the Constitu- 
ant Assembly. Pauline de Montmorin had 
been married at the age of eighteen years to the 
Count de Beaumont, the nephew of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who was himself only seventeen 
years old. The marriage was not a happy one; 
she was abandoned by her husband, and retired 
to her fatber’s house. In the month of August, 


1792, M. de Montmorin was arrested and im- 


She was the daughter | 


Sévigné.” 

Mme. de Beaumont had always been very 
delicate; she became consumptive in October, 
1797. After the revolutionary coup d'état of 
Fructidor she writes to Joubert: ‘* Everybody is 
uncertain, and preparing to run away; we have 
now the terror of deportation, as we had before 
the terror of the guillotine. [am awaiting my 
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self to this place.” The waters did her no good, 
arid she resolved to go to Italy. Chateaubriand 
took her from Milan to Rome; she was so weak 
that she could hardly walk a few steps each day. 
She took a drive, but soon she became so feeble 
that she was confined to her room. Chateau- 
briand was with her in her last moments; he al- 
ways worshipped her memory. He had a little 
monument built for ber at the Church of Saint 
Louis des Francais, near the tombs of the La 
Trémouillesand the Mortemarts. Mme. de Beau- 
mont is seen recumbent, and round her are the 
medallions of the parents whom she lost during 
the Terror, with the inscription, ‘‘Quia non 
sunt.” Joubert was never consoled for the death 
of this young woman, who “ lived only to suffer 
all the evils of life.” 

A common friendship is a great tie: Joubert 
and Chateaubriand felt as if they were brothers. 
Their relations lasted from 1800 to 1824, the year 
in which Joubert died. Joubert became very 
intimate also with Mme. de Chateaubriand. 
This lady was married at the age of seventeen, 
at Saint-Malo, to Chateaubriand, at the time 
when he came back from America. He de- 


| seribes her in this way in his ‘ Mémoires d’Outre- 


| of 500,000 frances. 


‘*She was white, delicate, thin, and 
very pretty. She had, hke a child, long curly 
hair, which was left banging. 1 knew her from 
a distance, on the shore, by her pink pelisse, her 
white gown, and her blonde hair flying in 
the wind.” Mille. de Lavigne had a fortune 
The religious marriage was 


Tombe’: 


| celebrated in secret by a priest who was not 


assermenté, as all assermentés were looked upon 
as heretics by the Catholics. After four months 


| of marriage Chateaubriand was obliged to leave 


destiny rather firmly, perhaps only because 1 | 


believe myself invulnerable, as I escaped a fate 
which seemed inevitable. However, I have no 


illusions, I have prepared for all possible jour- | 


neys, end the journey from which there is no 
return is the one which I should not make with 
the least pleasure.” The letters of Mme. de 
Beaumont to Joubert are very charming. 


She | 


struggles constantly against her natural melan- | 
| and resigned his functions of Minister of the 


choly: ‘‘ We ought to laugh before we are happy, 


because we might otherwise die without having | 
she delighted in | 


laughed.” She read much ; 


Voltaire’s correspondence: ‘‘I confess that one | 


must have much leisure in order to find charm 
in it; but then it takes the place of society. and 
of a lively, animated, spirited society. Voltaire 
has long been a very good man; he is often still 
so in his old age. 
with difficulty in Italian, and yourself, prevent 


me from becoming heavy and pedantic.” 
The law of 1792 had established divorce, and | 


in 1800 Mme. de Beaumont was divorced from 
her husband. She did not intend to marry again, 


| but she had the strongest reasons for keeping her 


| independence. 


prisoned at the Abbaye, and perished during the | 


massacres of September. His wife, Mme. de 
Montmorin, 
Mme. de Beaumont and Mme. de la Luzerne 
—and ber son to a country house between 
Sens and Villeneuve, belonging to a M. de Sé- 
rilly. This gentleman was arrested, and some 
time afterward all the inmates of the house 
were arf@sted, with the exception of Mme. de 
Beaumont, who had probably been forgotten. 
The chateau was closed. and Mme. de Beau- 
mont, having uo asylum, received the hospitality 
of the Jouberts. M. de Sérilly and his brother, 
and M. de Montmorin’s son, ascended the revo- 
lutionary scaffold on the 10th of May, 1794, with 
the sister of Louis XVL. and eighteen other vic- 


retired with her two daughters— | 


Her salon in Paris became one 
of the centres of society. Her intimate friends 
were Joubert, Fontanes, Bonald, Pasquier, Mok, 
Chénedoll¢é, Mme. de Kriidener, the Duchesses 
of Duras and of Lévis; but the God of the Tem- 
ple became soon Chateaubriand. The “young 
savage,” as Joubert called him, was almost un 
known: he had not yet published his ‘ Genius of 
Christianity.’ In 1801 he published ‘ Atala,’ an 
episode of his great work, and from that day he 
became famous. Mme. de Beaumont had Cha- 
teaubriand for a little while at her country- 
place at Savigny, and it was there that he gave 
the last touches to the ‘Genius of Christianity.’ 
In 1803 Mme. de Beaumont fell more ill, and 
was sent to Mont Dore, a watering-place in Au- 
vergne. The journey was then a rather difficult 


He, and Tasso, whom I read | 


his wife, and he joined the army of the Princes. 
He has told us the history of his years of emi- 
gration; in his absence his wife was imprisoned 
at Rennes. She remained there till the 9th 
Thermidor, and showed a courage and an ener- 
gy remarkable in so frail a body. We do not 
know why Chateaubriand on his return lived 
apart from his wife from 1801 till 1804. She 
never seemed to resent this long separation; she 
was devoted to him, she admired his genius; she 
fully approved his course when he made his pro- 
test against the execution of the Duke d’Enghien 


French Republic. 

Mme. de Chateaubriand made the acquaint- 
ance of the Joubert family in 1804, and be- 
came very intimate with them. She valued 
extremely the delicate qualities of Joubert. She 
had a very high appreciation of all intellectual 
matters. “I doubt,” says Chateaubriand, ‘‘if 
there was ever a fiver intelligence than my 
wife’s; she reads the thought and the coming 


| word on the forehead and on the lips of the per- 


| health. 


son to whom she talks.” Many of her letters to 
Joubert are found in the ‘Correspondants de 
Joubert.’ The correspondence begins in 1806, 
when Chateaubriand left tor Greece. His wife 
accompanied him to Venice, but be wouid not 
allow her to go further, on account of her 
She writes to Joubert: ‘‘ He has feared 
the fatigue of the journey for me. Everybody 
says here that this journey is not dangerous; 
but 
“*Ego quid sit ater 
Hadriw novi sinus et quid albus 
Peccet lapyx.’”’ 

Mme. de Chateaubriand knew Horace; and I 
make this citation in order to show what edu- 
cation was given toa girl in Saint-Malo at the 
beginning of this century. She had an odd turn 
of mind: ‘‘Iam smitten by the departure of 
M. de Chateaubriand and by the sirocco. This 
wind cuts arms and feet. Whenit blows, an 
Italian can say nothing but ‘ Sirocco, sirocco,’ 
and you answer, ‘Sirocco, sirocco,’ With this 


tims ; Mme. de la Luzerne died shortly after- | one: “I would not advise a tyrant to exile him- ' word, in summer at Venice, you know quite as 
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much Italian as is needed.” Bollanche, the good 
Bollanche, took Mme. de Chateaubriand back 
to France. 

This little volume has, besides many letters of 
Mme. de Beaumont’s and of Mme. de Chateau- 
briand’s, letters from M. de Fontanes, M. Mole, 
Mile. de Chastenay, from an Enylishman, Mr. 
Frisell, who lived always in France and was baif 
a Frenchman, and wascompletely adopted by the 
best French society. There is not much unity in 
such a volume; it shows, however, some interest- 
ing traits of a society which was coming out of 
the horrors of the Terror and reviving again; it 
shows also a sort of intellectual 
which preceded the great romantic movement of 
the Restoration. Strange to say, politics plays 
little part in all these letters; it seems asif all 
these minds were tired of it, The French Revo 
lution and the wars of the Empire bad exhausted 
curiosity. Literature had become a solace and a 
consolation. Joubert was an idealist, and made 
idealists of his friends. 


renaissance 


Correspondence. 
BURNING AT THE STAKE IN 
LAND. 


NEW ENG 
To THE EpDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In the Nation of July 19 Mr. James H. 
Crosby asks the following questions : 

“Was any one ever burned at the stake in 
New England by public authority? If so, who 
was it ?” 

Two notable cases of burning “at the stake” 
have been recorded by our historians. ‘‘ The 
first to suffer such a death in New England was 
a negro woman who burnt two houses at Rox- 
bury, in one of which a child was burnt to 
death. The negro woman was burnt to death 
on the 22d of September, 1681, in Boston.” 
The lines here quoted are gathered from Increase 
Mather’s diary. Cotton Mather (‘ Pillars of Salt 
—An History of some Criminals Executed in 
this Land,’ p. 71) says ‘‘ the Negro was Burnt to 
Death at the Stake, for Burning her Masters 
House, with some that were in it.” 

The second and last instance of execution by 
burning in New England is recorded by Pro- 
fessor Winthrop in the words following : 
tember 18, 1755. <A terrible spectacle in Cam- 
bridge : two negroes belonging to Capt. Codman 
of Charlestown, executed for petit treason, for 
murdering their said master by poison. They 
were drawn upon a sled to the place of execu- 
tion, and Mark, a fellow about 50, was hanged ; 
and Phillis, an old creature, was burnt to death.” 
Another account says that Phillis was ‘‘ burned 
ata stake about ten yards distant from the gal- 
lows. . . After the execution, the kx dy of 
Mark was brought down to Charlestown Com 
mon, and hanged in chains on a gibbet erected 
there for that purpose.” L. 


= Sep- 


THE UNITED STATES FROM A CHILEAN 
POINT OF VIEW. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: The prevalent idea of Chile in the United 
States seems to be that she is a semi-civilized but 
pugnacious little republic, spoiling for a fight 
with our great but peaceful country. The in 
temperate and bombastic tone of our own news- 
papers, after the collapse of Mr. Blaine’s ** spimt- 
ed foreign policy,” many of which declared that 
we had been ‘slapped in the face by a third-rate 
South American republic,” gave rise to this very 
incorrect view of Chilean feeling toward us, 
which I believe still generally exists. 

The estimation in which we are held by a 


The Nation. 


small Po*er like Chile 1s, of course, a matter of 
covsiderable indifference to the large majority 
of Americans; and if they ever think of her at 
all, it is with a kind of haif-amused irritation 
that the United States should have permitted 
such a bantam of a vation to face her down and 
crow over her; but the same indifference toward 
us does not obtain in Chile. 
matter of 


It is frequently a 
Americans here, to tind 
intelligent Chileans have followed 


surprise to 
how closely 
our political course 


Our prosperity is a fre 


quent theme of discussion in their journals, and 


any recognition of their own good qualities by 
An instance 
of this occurred, a short time ago, in the reprint 


us causes them lively satisfaction. 


ing of the Nafion’s review of Markham's history 
of the still existing war between Chile and Peru 


This criticism was first copied into one of the 
leading dailies of Santiago, under the title of 


‘Important Opinion of Chile.” and was thence 
copied by several of the provincmal papers, not 
so much for the value of the review as a review, 
but because of the complimentary comparison 
drawn by the writer between the peoples and 
governments of Peru and Chile. 

Before the war with Peru and 
at this present writing seems at last to be in a 


Bolivia, which 


fair way of definitive settlement, the popular 
Americans 
cordial, and the good offices of our 


feeling toward the Was extremely 
representa 
tives, who aided in the last adjustment of the 
boundary question with the Argentine Republic, 
ISS1, were gratefully 


as late as and 


were believed to have prevented an appeal to 


recelved, 
arms. In Valparaiso, it is true, unpleasant re 
collectiors of the red-shirted forty 
used to stop in that city on their way to the 
‘diggings in Califorma, still 
some of the old residents, and they had believed 


niners, who 


survived with 
so long that these rough adventurers were fair 
representatives of ‘* North that 
they have never been able to quite bring them 
But the 


SOc rely 


Americans,” 
selves to like their fellow countrymen 
Chilean 


od feeling 


opinions of this small section of 


did not greatly affect the general g 
toward us. 


When 
South American war, and Hurlbut 


Blaine’s emissaries interfered in the 
intimated t 
the Peruvians that the United States would not 
permit Chile to annex any part of Peru,a strorg 
and very general feeling of indignation arose at 


Luwarranted 


with the rights of Chile. 


what was considered an unjust at 
interference 
the tire-eaters of the Chilean ar ! 
over Peru and Boh 
via, were amazed that Chile did not at once and 





1 pavy, 





V 





a 
flushed with their triumph 


effectually chastise the impudent ** Yankees,” 
for attempting to deprive ber of the well 
deserved reward of her bardearned victories 
Among the ignorant at bome. as well, this 


surprise at their country's forbearance was 
widely shared The intelligent and leading 
men in Chile, however, vever entertained any 


us idea that such a 


seri 
and, although they 


war would be possible, 
shared the irt 
aforesaid tire eaters, and looked 


of the United States as a piece of bullying, they 


kvew that, if their withdrawal from Peru and 
Bolivia should be insisted upon, they would be 
compelled to submit to the inevitable, and retire 


from those countries. Such resentful feelings as 
these were by no means ivexcusable, for Chile 
had suffered severely in blood and money, and 
an extension of territory northward, to give 

increasing population, which can 


room for her 
, 
ls 


not spread laterally. felt to be a national 


need, therefore a! 


was 
ational right, and only a just 
reward for ber courage and energy 

A deep and general unfriendly 
based upon such substantial grounds as the Chile 
ans thought thev had, does not 
at once, although the reason for it may no long- 


sentiment, 


f course die out 


annot be said that the old 


and it 
ing toward us has entirely 


er eXist 
returned The 1 
altogether unfounded opinion beld by the besti 
that the false hi 


Peruvians have been a pote: 


formed Chileans, 
bv Hurlbut to the 


pes held 








factor in prolonging their resistance to the terms 
of peace offered by Chile, still keeps alive the 
remembrance of Blaine’s unwelcome terfer 
ence; and the old lurking dread of American tf 
bustering propensities, which was always exs 
gerated in South America, was reawak 1 by 
that gentlemans diplomatic methods. The fe 
ing, however, never takes an active rev 
pleasantly passive form, and if we © Yankee 
who are in Chile, can judge by t . al re 
nition we enjoy (not al a tad tes “ 
are rapidly regaining « i the x 
books, 

Notwithsianding the intimate mime! i} 
lations of Chile with France, England, and ties 
many, sbe is strongly attached to the M 
Doctrine, and looks upon the United States 
the foremost and strongest champion of « 
interference policy This is creditable ¢ 
telligence of the Chileans, wh i they 1, 
from the only evidences of r power Chev se 
I mean our antique little wat ks ow { 
some contempt for ir asutoplion of ‘ 
ship of American republics, bat their inte 
and study of our affairs preve the 
any such hasty conclusiot At 
blockade of the nitre ports Rohvia by ¢ 
Chilean fleet, in the early part of f{ wa 
siderable pressure was brought to bs 
Chile, unofficially, by the Europeans w had 
business interests in those ports, t nduce 
Government to raise the t harcle 1 tt 
Was some apprehension felt at that time that 
the French > sh Governmenis w 
take overt measures to prot the eres { 
their citizens. This apprehension would | 
been very much greater if tl pinion bad not 
been almost universal that the Unite St s 
would not permit forcible interference by a 
if the European Powers, and that she was pire 
pared to make such interference a casts 

Even at the height of our unpopularity itl 
Chile, the dishke of the Yankees Was never 
so great as to che & tl slow but steady growth 





agricu are steadily growing in fave 
here nilroad from Santiago to Val 
parais uipped with American rolling 
stock, and the English stock, on the existing 
Government railroad, between the same two 
cities, is soon to be replaced by a new outfit of 
American locomotives and = cars American 
street-cars run in the streets of Santiago and 
Valparaiso, American sewing-machines and 


pianos are found in almost every house, and our 


productions generally are considered by the 
Chileans to combine the strength of the English 
with the lightness and beauty of the French 
GEO, ARTHUR. 
VaLtrakatso, Chile, June 17, 1883, 
SCIENCE AND SECTARIANISM IN OUR 
COLLEGES 
To THE Epitor OF THE NATION 
Str: All that has been said in the Nation 


editorially and by correspondents during the 
last few weeks upon some unfortunate aspects 
of our higher education is, in the main, true. 
As to prospective professors, there is hardly a 
denominational college in the country that will 
not inquire about a candidate’s religious prefer 
ences before any other qualification. Within 
the period of a comparatively brief experience 


I have seen, perhaps, a score of letters to college 








76 


presidents asking for information in this order ; 
often, it is true, adding a quasi apology for the 


circumstances that made such a query necessary. 
And yet, unfortunate as is this state of affairs, I 
question whether its effects are as mischievous 
as those resulting from the breeding-in system 
practised, with hardly an exception, by some of 
our oldest colleges. Inthe larger denominations 
there may generally be found men fairly com- 
in any department of instruction who 
but 
this cannot be said of the graduates of a single 


college when the choice is further restricted for 


petent 
possess the requisite religious qualifications ; 


doctrinal reasons, 

Mischievous as the effects of this policy are in 
the selection of professors, they are less so than 
the close watch that in many institutions is kept 
upon the orthodoxy of A few 
years ago a professor of geology, a man of con- 


incumbents. 


siderable eminence, in a prominent denomina- 
tional college, fell under suspicion of heterodoxy 
in regard to the unity of the human race. He 
took considerable pains to explain that his views 
entire with the Book of 
The trustees, having in view, what is 


were in accordance 
Crenesis, 
almost always the case, only the populousness of 
their institution, decided that his teaching was 
hurtful to its interests, and requested him to 
them. Refusing, he was expelled from 


Here the trustees assumed one of two 


retract 
his chair. 
things : either that they were more competent 
to decide a scientific question than a specialist, 
or that the truth or falsity of his views was of 
little import when weighed against what they 
regarded the prosperity of the college. This is 
an extreme case, but others nearly as bad might 
be cited, to say nothing of the many instances 
where professors are dropped for causes which 
the public can only conjecture. Not long agothe 
trustees of a Western college were reported to 
have passed a resolution to employ no teacher 
who should be obliged to prepare his lessons be- 
fore recitation : on the ground, doubtless, that 
an incumbent could serve the college better in 
other ways than by sitting in his study. Ridicu- 
lous as this is, it is hardly more so than the com- 
mon practice of electing a professor in one de- 
partment to an entirely unrelated one, expect 
ing him to “study up” during the few months 
to intervene before he enters upon his work 

The most discouraging feature of the situation 
is that expediency candidates are about as likely 
to be chosen east of the Alleghanies as west of 
them. Even in that enlightened region the can- 
didate who is an honor to his department stands 
next to no chance against him who is believed 
to be able to serve in a genera] way the interests 
of the iustitution to 
It would be unjust, however, to charge trustees 


which he may be elected. 


of denominational colleges with dishonesty or 
ignorance in laying so much stress upon the 
religious qualifications of college teachers. Most 
of them are men of high character, and some 
are men of much more than average intelligence. 
One does not need to be very familiar with the 
history of education England to know that 
its affairs are generally managed with quite as 
narrow a spirit, and that there is less excuse for 
it. But neither English nor American colleges 
were founded in the interests of science. Their 
primary object was to instruct the,young in the 
principles of morality and religion ; and mo- 
rality gets little credit with most church mem- 
bers unless practised within the pale of some 
In the eyes of a good many 


in 


orthodox sect. 
worthy people, a moral non-churchgoer’s chances 
for heaven area good deal less than those of a 
bad man who may some time be brought within 
the fold. Nearly all the money that has hitherto 
been contributed for the endowment of colleges 
under ecclesiastical control was given for an 
avowedly religious purpose, It was given by ' 
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church members for the good of the church to 
which they belonged, rarely by men who had 
any special interest in the advancement of sci- 
ence. It is being used strictly in accordance 
with the terms of the trust. This being the case, 
we have no right to blame the denominational 
colleges for their course in matters of religion ; 
nor is it reasonable to expect any material devia- 
tion in the future. 

In spite of the many discouragements, I do not 
regard the cause of science as a lost one in our 
higher institutions. While knowledge for its 
own sake may receive little encouragement in 
the majority of them, the State colleges and 
universities are trammelled by no conditions. 
Public opinion will, perhaps, never permit them 
to be irreligious or unreligious, but this will 
only affect their general management. The re- 
ligious qualifications of the teachers will not be 
considered the chief criterion of fitness. The 
recent unprecedentedly large grants of money 
made by several of the State Legislatures are an 
encouraging sign of the growth of public opi- 
nion. I do not wish to draw conclusions more 
favorable to State universities than the premises 
will allow. I do not claim that they are now 
conducted wholly in the interests of knowledge ; 
such is, perhaps, the case in rare instances. 
Often there are influences patent in their manage- 
ment quite as mischievous in their effects as 
over-zeal in matters of religion. But these are 
not traditional nor statutory. The public is 
rapidly learning that trustees are generally in- 
competent to select professors, and this duty 
virtually devolves upon the faculties. Their 
relative cheapness, taken together with the ease 
of supplementary study abroad, is putting them 
more and more on an equal footing with the 
older colleges, as the prestige of these grows 
weaker in the traditions and affections of the 
pioneer settlers. It is safe to predict a better 
time coming for the specialist in the professor's 
chair, though it may be too early to say that it 
is almost here. 

While I incline to a hopeful view of the situa- 
tion at home, I am compelled to believe that the 
German professor’s path to promotion is not so 
plain and direct as it may appear to the casual 
observer. I have listened to not a few expres 
sions of surprise at the inscrutable decrees that 
operate for the advancement of some men over 
the heads of the more deserving. It 1s only a 
few years since the flagrant abuses growing out 
of degrees conferred in absentia were rendered 
impossible in Prussia ; and they are still possible 
in the rest of Germany. The friends of the la- 
mented Grein were justly indignant that, not- 
withstanding bis exceptional acquirements in 
Anglo-Saxon, he never got anything better than 
a subordinate professorship in a little university. 
The distinguished author of the ‘Synonymik 
der Griechischen Sprache’ reiterates the com- 
plaint, in the successive volumes of that work, 
that, in spite of his utmost effort, be bas never 
been able to gain a position where his work 
would be in his chosen department, but that, on 
the contrary, he has been obliged to teach a 
great deal outside of it for the sake of making a 
living. Here we have obstacles precisely like 
those in the way of many an American profes- 
Where the appliances for securing the ap- 
pointment of the right man are as good as they 
are in Germany, there is far less excuse for a 
mistake on the part of the appointing power 
than with us. That mistakes are, nevertheless, 
so frequently made, and injustice done to deserv- 
ing scholars, only shows that the German gov- 
ernments, like the trustees of our denominational 
colleges, have rather often other ends to serve 
than the advancement of science, 


sor. 


PROFESSOR, 
ATHENS, O., July 17, 1883, 


THE GERMAN PROFESSOR AND HIS PAY. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: The controversy carried on in your jour- 
nal in regard to professorial salaries bas not 
failed to attract considerable attention in Ger 
many, and especially the comparisons instituted 
Letween the financial condition of American and 
that of German professors. As some wrong 
ideas seem to prevail in America on the subject 
of the remuneration of university professors in 
this country, I should like to call attention to 
the real state of affairs. 

In the first place, it must be understood that a 
man who is elected to fill a chair at some Ger- 
man university is not expected to act merely as 
ateacher. His abilities as an instructor are, as 
a rule, regarded as a matter of minor impor- 
tance, if they are at ali taken into consideration 
on his appointment. But he is required to ad- 
vance science; and, to enable him to fulfil the 
expectations entertained of him, the Govern- 
ment feels bound to make him financially inde- 
pendent. A grand laboratory or observatory 
or clinic is placed at his disposal. enormous suis 
are voted to defray the expenses of the most 
costly scientific experiments, and, in order to al- 
low him to devote himself exclusively to the ad- 
vancement of his science, a large salary insures 
him against the necessity of undertaking ex- 
traneous labor. 

The salary of an “ ordinary professor ” amounts 
to 15,000, often 20,000 or 25,000 marks ($3,500 to 
$5,000) per annum. Besides his regular pay he 
receives the fees paid bim by those who attend 
his lectures. At large universities, like those of 
Rerlin, Breslau, Munich, and Vienna, these fees 
may reach extraordinary amounts. At Berlin, 
Reichert, the Professor of Anatomy, is paid 120 
marks ($30) by each student for the lecture on 
anatomy and the concomitant dissecting exer- 
cises, during the winter term alone. There 
were over 400 students, and the sum thus receiv- 
ed by one professor amounts to over 48,000 
marks. A professor of law or philosophy gene- 
rally gets 20 marks from each student for a 
course of lectures extending over one term, and 
delivered three or four hours a week. As a pro- 
fessor usually delivers more than one course of 
lectures a term, and as his lectures, especially at 
a very large university, may be attended by 
about 150 or 200 students, the emoluments which 
he enjoys besides his salary may be considered 
as affording him quite a respectable income. 
Added to this, the ‘“‘ ordinary” professor holds 
his position during good behavior. Should he 
choose to resign in his old age, he has claims to 
a good pension. Socially the professors rank as 
high as officers, which signifies the respect in 
which the devotees of science are held in this 
military country. Professor Esmarch, of Kiel, 
is allied by marriage to the Imperial family of 
Germany. 

This care which the German people takes of 
its savants, in absolving them from the necessity 
of engaging in the ‘‘ madding strife ” for exist- 
ence, is the main secret of the success of the 
German university system and German scientific 
triumphs. When the brain-power of the Ameri- 
can nation shall be concentrated under such fa- 
vorable conditions at a few grand seats of learn- 
ing, and the drudgery of the pedagogue be ex- 
changed for the fruitful labor of the independent 
scientist, then the youth of America will no 
longer be compelled to seek opportunities for in- 
tellectual development in Europe alone. 


i. B 
STRASSBURG, July 8, 1883. 
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Notes. 
THE two latest additions to D. Appleton & Co.’s 
* Parchment Library” are ‘ Shakspere,’ vol 
umes vi. and vii., embracing together ‘* Henry 
V.,” “*Henry VI.,” ‘* Richard IIT.,” and ‘* Henry 
VIIL” To say more of this charming edition is 
unnecessary. 

The same firm have issued a cheap but even 
elegant edition of Mr. Bunce’s ‘ Bachelor Bluff: 
His Opinions, Sentiments, and Disputations,’ 
which originally appeared a couple of years 
ago. This, too, has a limp parchment cover. 

Under the title of * Old World Idylls, and 
Other Selected Verses,’ Mr. Austin Dobson will 
publish in England, in October next, a selection 
from his ‘ Vignettes in Rhyme’ (1875) and ‘ Pro- 
verbs in Porcelain’ (1877). It will not differ ma- 
terialy from the American edition of * Vignettes 
in Rhyme’ (1880), introduced by Mr. Stedman. 
Within a year Mr. Dobson will also issue a new 
volume of verse, containing the poems written 
since 1880. He had engaged to edit Cowper s 'etters 
for the ‘‘ Parchment Library,” but he abandoned 
this when told that Mr. Benham had an edition 
nearly ready in the ** Golden Treasury 
Instead he has edited the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ 
for the * Parcbment Library,” having been for 


” series. 


tunate enough to find a mass of new material 
available in notes. Mr. Dobson is also engaged 
in preparing a volume of ‘Selections from 
Steele,’ by the request of the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, besides preparing for the ** Gold- 
en Treasury” series a selection from Horace 
Walpole’s letters. 

A new edition of Ward’s * English Poets’ is in 
preparation, carefully revised throughout and 
augmented by extracts from three poets who 
have died since the original issue of the work. 
Mr. Pater will introduce the selections from Ros- 
setti, Mr. Edmund W. Gosse those from Arthur 
O'Shaughnessy, and Mr. Philip Bourke Marston 
those from James Thompson, the lttle-known 
author of ** The City of Dreadful Night.” 

Mr. Gosse has prepared a volume of ‘ Seven- 
teenth Century Studies’ on the novel plan 
of selecting a typical figure for each decade. 
The ten worthies he has chosen to treat are, in 
chronological order: Lodge, Webster, Rowlands, 
Randolph; Herrick, Crashaw, Cowley, Mrs. Phil- 
lips (the “ Matchless Orinda”), Etheredge, and 
Otway. The chapters on Etheredge and Otway 
are especially rich in new material. The book 
will be published in this country by James R. 
Osgood & Co, 

Miss Christina G. Rossetti, whose address is 30 
Torrington Square, London, has in mind a me- 
moir of Mrs. Radcliffe, provided there is any 
store of private information available in addi- 
tion to what has already appeared in print con- 
cerning that novelist. 

Thomas Whittaker announces ‘Sermons on 
Future Punishment,’ by Randolph H. McKim, 
D.D.; ‘ Notes on the late Revision of the New 
Testament,’ by Daniel R. Goodwin, D.D.; and 
‘ Pauline Charity,’ by Joseph Cross, D.D., being 
a series of discourses on St. Paul’s definition of 
charity. 

Jobn Wiley & Sons have published Ruskin’s 
*‘ carefully revised reprint of the second volume 
of ‘ Modern Painters,’ ” interesting both for the 
alterations made (which are scrupulously in 
dicated), and especially for the autobiograpbical 
addendum, describing the conditions under which 
this volume was first composed. Mr. Ruskin’s 
retrospective criticism of the product of his new 
birth in art and his conceit and presumption (as 
he acknowledges) is very readable and instruc 
tive. He concludes with satisfaction that ** The 
public estimate of me, so far as it ls Wise at ail, 
and not grounded merely on my manner of 


writing, is, I think, chiefly as an illustrator of 
natural beauty.” 

‘A College Fetich’ is the title of Charles 
Francis Adams, jr.’s Phi Beta Kappa address in 
its pamphlet form (Boston: Lee & Sbepard). 

In Mr. Charles F. Williams's ‘The Tantf Laws 
of the United States > (Boston: Soule & Bugbee 
the compiler bas with intinuite labor, but with 
much ingenuity and clearness, effected a com 
parison of the present tariff with its predecessor, 
adding notes incorporating the rulings of the 
Treasury Department and the decisions of courts 
in contested cases. An appendix gives the rates 
of tare; the act of January %, ISS3, concerning 
the importation of Canadian grain to be ground 
on this side of the border; the act of March 
prohibiting the importation of adulterated tess; 
the text of the Hawaiian reciprocity treaty ; and 
the statutes relating to drawback 





Dumanoir and Lafargue’s * Le 
Pauvre,” a two-act comedy, is fourth in the 
** ThéAtre Contemporain ” 
by William R. Jenkins 

The ninth volume, ISSO-SY, of the Wisconsin 


published in this city 


Historical Collections possesses a chiefly local in 
terest, and vet so much of its contents relates t 
Indian relics (like the famous animal-shaped 
mounds described by the Rev. S. D. Peet Ir 

dian customs (us in Mr. 8. H. Baird’s paper 

and Indian experiences (as in Capt. Thomas G 
Anderson’s personal varrative), that t 

of the aborigines of the Continent and of the set 
tlement of the Northwest is largely involved 
Among the longer obituary notices are those of 
the late Governor C. C. Washburn, whi 
while President of the Wise wsin History Society 
His portrait accompanies the present volume 


rhe library still prospers, and now numbers up 


ward of 46,000 volumes, besides a larger 
of pamphlets, documents, ete. The bound news 
paper collection, carefully fostered, is probably 
unsurpassed in the country It contains () vol 
umes of the .7th century; 470 of the Ist! 
of the 19th 

A pamphlet report on * Tbe Great Flood in the 
Obio’ last February, issued by the Cincionat; 
Relief Committee, will be valued hereafter asa re 
cord of a very memorable and (within the bist 


ric period) unprecedented inundation 





Valley. Full details of the Committee's ns, 
lists of donors and donations, and a sumn his 
torv of former overtiows, give a more than tran 


sient interest to this report. Its bighly credtita 
ble to Cincinnati that more than $40,000 received 
from without was wholly and of set purpose 
expended in relieving distress beyond the city 
limits. As a manual of well-organized charity 
this report deserves to be read and preserved 
wherever a like emergency may arise 

B. Westermann & Co, send us the second issue 
of the ‘ Annuaire Diplomatique et C.nsulaire,’ 
supplementary to the *‘ Almanach de Gotha.’ 
The enterprise has met with the success which 
the publisher hoped for, and will probably hence 
forth enjoy a prosperity pan with that of 
the indispensable *‘ Almanach.’ The plst 
national flags are repeated in the present edition 





on 


which in other respects has of course been alter 
ed in accordance with the changes in the diplo 
matic and consular personnel 

The July number of the Studio begins a second 
volume, and gives the first of a series of etchings 
which will hereafter form a regular feature of 
this interesting journal, in addition to reproduc 
tions from pen-drawings, etc. The publication 
office is at 12S Broadway 

The Chicago Railway Exposition is a proof of 
the enormous growth of the interest there repre- 
sented. It is thought the time has now come 
also foran American Journal of Kavlway Ap 
pliances, of which the first number lies before us 
(New York, 67 Wiliam Suet). It gives promise 


f being a very practical medium in a 


which offers unlimited opportunities for inven 
tive and constrictive genius 

lr. Fisher Unwin, 17 Holborn Viaduet, Lond 
announces a linuted «difion d « «quart 
Miss Helen Zimmern’s * The Fy f Kings 
Shah Nameb It will be illustrated witl 
etchings by Abna Tadema ancl Mr ! \\ 


Strange news we find in the London A 

July 7), how that the Government of u 
States has ordered a I f Mr. Boswort 
Smith's * Life of Lord Lawrence prlea 

bly in the library of every ship in the navy 
quite’ poss ble but also in every pul bra 
throughout the ¢ ntry juite iy 
were it berely so much @s @ slpgle pul lat 


instead of every one 
Apropos of Mrs. Henry Potts °1 


Formularies,’ Dr. Eduard Enyel has wt 
lively pamphlet, w 1 he calls a 
to the hosteryv of ballucinations ntit 1 bin 


Francis Bacon die Dratr 








geschrie ben Leipzig: Wilhelm Fiiedrict bie 
expresses grave doubts as to the sanity 
ladv, and shows how stw vous ‘ 
Lin nt { r prodip 5 ire eX i 
tion of a bost of a s tl ‘ 
enturies lr. I bas be 
the samme publis Bon t ‘ 
l tle wil Wilk \ i i \ 
Xr eri i tel t irt 
mated eight is a Par. Y i \ 
{ I i\ Aare xs t t “ 
Chaucer and bis * Cantert vii 
K i sches Let! s the t : 
} liar treatis R i } Vats ‘ 
t rr — tle inn | { Gi 
sium at Tubing It seers ect awa t 
tbvt inv systema eatise of Ma | 
Becker's (rn Is wt h alte t 
tl subject ente ‘ x by put ‘ t 
fort f a story It t pete with } 
i fers great w kK is a plete a y 
presentatl fa t at a prt ir eps 
the erha . th as thati 
4 pal liar I s it tan hapters 
wW te n terest stvle, and ntaius 1 
Tull-pwage strat s.t les a nunmilsx fw | 
its t text 
In tearing down a wa the Sehloss T’allaus 
ear Brix tt 2 large number { 
tt gical pam ts of the time of the Refor 
n were found. From the marginal notes it 
appears that the former possessor belonged t 


the Lutheran persuasion and bid them for fear 





M. Joseph 
phlet on Theroigne de Méricourt (as the Parisians 


varteau has published a pan 


rendered ber real Walloon name, Terwagne of 
Marcourt 
ties and one of the problema 
the Revolution 
imprisonment in the Tyrol, where she was car 
she fled thither to avoid 
the consequences of having taken part in the cap 
ure of the Bastille, than to the determination 


‘la belle Li¢geoise,” one of the beau 





His work relates rather to ber 
ried from Liége, when 


¢ 
f her character, which in the accounts of her 
Mnporaries Vacillates between that of a prude 


I 
and that of a light-o-love. 


--Itis doubtful whether Colonel George Meade's 
pamphlet, ‘Did General Meade desire to retreat 
at the battle of Gettysburg?’ (Philadelphia : Por 
ter & Coates) will promote the laudable purpose 
which inspired its preparation. General Meade’s 
character and fame needed no defence against 
an author whose writings are perbaps more cele 
brated for what they lack than for what they 
contain, General Doubleday’s narrowness of 
view and inaccuracy of statement are such as 
would seriously impair the worth of any autho! 
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while his ill-temper and violent prejudices de- 
stroy altogether the value of his writings for his- 
torical purposes. An attack by General Double- 
day on the superior who had removed him from 
command was, therefore, not greatly to be fear- 
ed jut, guided by a natural feeling, Colonel 
Meade in his defence has overshot the mark. 
He bas claimed for his father at Gettysburg 
more than is necessary to the vindication of the 
fair fame of a soldier whose modesty was as con- 


spicuous as his merit, and whose courage and 
character are far beyond all question—more too, 
we think, than the evidence will fairly warrant. 
That General Meade had selected, not Gettys- 
burg, but the line of Pipe Creek for his battle- 
field, is clear from his order of July 1. The un 
expected attack of that dav upon his two ad- 
vanced corps, and the report of Hancock in favor 
of fighting at Gettysburg. led Meade to concen- 
trate bis army there on the night of the Ist. He 
then used every etfort so to place his army on 
that field as to stem effectually the Confederate 
advance, That while doing this an officer who 
had been in command but a few days, and was 
now on a field unknown to him, where on the 
preceding afternoon two corps of his army had 
been badly defeated, should have directed the 
preparation of an order for retreat to the line of 
Pipe Creek, so that in case of necessity there 
might be no delay or confusion, is nothing in- 
credible or derogatory. General Meade’s denial 
in regard to this order is not so explicit as Colo- 
nel Meade seems to think. A: any rate, Gene- 
rals Gibbon and Williams as well as General 
Butterfield testify distinctly, under oath, to its 
existence. Nor is there anything derogatory to 
General Meade in his calling a council of war on 
the night of July 2, to determine whether or not 
the army should retreat. The calling of the 
courcil at all, the principal question proposed to 
it, as well as General Meade’s testimony, in 
which he states his losses before the night of the 
2d at 20,000 men, all show the doubt and anxiety 
which weighed upon him. Another day like 
the Ist and 2d meant defeat to the Federal 
army. General Meade was not willing to risk 
this without the distinct approval of his princi 
pal subordinates. He was cautious in his tem- 
perament, and at Gettysburg, as afterward at 
Hagerstown and at Mine Run, he relied much, 
at critical periods, upon the judgment of his 
corps commanders. 


Mr. W.S. Ward, formerly connected with 
the United States Mint at New York, and now 
Manager of the Morning and Evening Star 
Mines at Leadville, recently founded a fellow 
sbip in connection with the scientific department 
of Princeton College, the conditions of which 
were that the recipient should spend the summer 
in the scientific study of some important mine or 
mines. The first fruit of this most practical 
and useful endowment bas just appeared as a 
handsome quarto pamphlet by Mr. Louis D, 
Ricketts, B.S., on the ores of Leadville, and 
their modes of occurrence, as illustrated in the 
Morning and Evening Star mines. Mr. Ricketts 
had already obtained a fellowship in chemistry, 
and the chemical ability thus demonstrated has 
stood him in good stead in the study of these ore 
deposits. He had, moreover, the advantage of a 
correct knowledge of the geological structure of 
the region, obtained from an abstract of a re- 
port on the geology of this district, published by 
Mr. 8S. F. Emmons, and the further advantage 
of working in Mr. Ward’s own mines, where he 
naturally bad exceptional facilities for study. 
All these advantages have combined to render 
his paper not merely an uncommonly able thesis, 
but a memoir containing a valuable contribution 
to the study of ore deposits, and one which 
may prove of practical advantage to the miners 
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in the region in question. His detailed studies, 
made two years after the completion of the field 
work of the United States Geological Survey un- 
der Mr. Emmons, and when mining operations 
had reached much greater depths, furnish a 
most flattering confirmation of the conclusions 
arrived at by that expert. Mr. Ricketts’s little 
pamphlet may be considered to mark a new era 
in the history of mining engineering in this 
country, and not only redounds to the credit of 
Mr. Ward, through whose liberality it has been 
published, but also proves the wisdom and far- 
sightedness of the policy instituted by Mr. King, 
first Director of the Geological Survey, in devot 
ing the principal force of the new organization 
to the practical application of geology to mining, 
which had hitherto been almost entirely neglect- 
ed by our Government surveys. 


Mr. J. Alfred Gotch has undertaken in the 
Building News to show what male attire should 
be; female garments he gives up as beyond re- 
form. The figures that he presents look comfort 
able: a coat, buttoning high to protect the chest; 
knee breeches or knickerbockers and stockings; 
shoes or boots ad libitum, but in either case 
broad enough for the natural expanse of the 
foot; and any hat but the chimmey-pot. For 
summer, a flannel shirt or jersey, a light soft 
coat with short sleeves showing the jersey below, 
a broad band rather than suspenders, the rest as 
before. Next, an indoor costume of white flan- 
nel, with loose coat, short trousers, black stock- 
ings, and belt and slippers. All these are more 
graceful and more comfortable than most of our 
present fashions, notably in dispensing with 
what campers contemptuously call ‘ biled sbirts,” 
with their starched wristbands and collars, the 
latter the most uncomfortable part of male dress 
in hot weather. The evening dress would give 
more pause; the others looked practical, business- 
like; this looks theatrical, affected, ‘* wsthetic.” 
There is no waistcoat; for the starched shirt a 
soft white jersey is substituted, for trousers 
knee-breeches and silk stockings; a sash conceals 
the juncture of the trousers and the jersey, and 
gives a chance to enliven the costume with a bit 
of bright color. A full sleeve is comfortable and 


| graceful, and stopping at the elbow it allows the 


curves of the forearm to show under tbe jersey. 
Mr. Gotch is too wise to expect any sudden 
adoption of his plan; but when one remembers 
how much male costume has changed for the 
better in the last fifteen years it does not seem 
too much to hope for the very moderate im- 
provements which he suggests. 


—The late Sir Edward Sabine, known in sci- 


' ence chiefly by his pendulum-observations and 


researches in magnetism, was born in Dublin 
only five years short of a century ago, coming 
of an old family said to be of Italian origin, 
which settled early in Noi:nandy. He had his 
early education at the Royal Military Colleges 
of Marlow and Woolwich, received his captaincy 
at the age of twenty-six, was elected a member 
of the Royal Society at thirty, and at about the 
same time was appointed astronomer of the ex- 
pedition under command of Sir dohn Ross, which 
left England in search of the Northwest Passage. 
He received the Copley medal of the Royal 
Society when only thirty-three. While his pub- 
lished papers deal largely with the subject of 
terrestrial magnetism, many other branches of 
science are included, his earliest contributions 
relating to the birds of Greenland, the swinging 
of pendulums for determining the true figure of 
the earth, deep-sea temperatures, barometric 
measurement of heights, ocean currents, and the 
voleanoes of the Sandwich Islands. In 1835, in 
conjunction with Lloyd, Humphrey, and J. C. 
Ross, he contributed to the Reports of the British 
Association (of which he was General Secretary 
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for twenty-one years) an account of the terres- 
trial magnetic force in Ireland, followed the 
next year by his own investigation in a similar 
manner for Scotland. In 1838, Sabine had so 
conclusively demonstrated the importance of 
magnetic observations being made in every part 
of the globe, that Captain James Ross was sent 
with the Erebus and Terror to make a magnetic 
survey of the Antarctic regions, Sabine ac- 
companying the expedition. The establishment 
of magnetic and meteorological observatories at 
St. Helena, the Cape, and Van Diemen’s Land 
was due entirely to his influence, and a general 
magnetic survey of the globe was begun by him, 
under the direction of the Admiralty. In 1846, 
he discussed the winter storms of the United 
States and the cause of the mild winters which 
sometimes occur in Great Britain ; and later he 
gave an account of a magnetic survey of a con- 
siderable portion of the North American con- 
tinent, and of the southern hemisphere between 
the meridians of 0° and 125° East, and parallels 
of latitude 20° and 70° South, followed in 1849 by 
a map of the magnetic declination for 1840 in the 
Atlantic Ocean, between the parallels of 60 

North and 60° South latitude. This same year he 
was awarded the Royal Medal of the Royal 
Society. In 1853 he was the President of the 
British Association, at Belfast; and this year 
marks the beginning of bis investigations relat- 
ing to the moon’s influence on terrestrial magne- 
tism. In 1861, at the request of the General 
Committee of the British Association, he prepar- 
ed a report on the repetition of the magnetic 
survey of England, and the year following he 
became the President of the Royal Society, 
which office he filled for ten years. In 1862, he 
entered into a discussion concerning the cosmical 
origin of terrestrial magnetism. His last con- 
tribution appeared in 1872, and consisted of a 
magnetic survey of the North Polar regiuns, to 
serve as a companion to his survey of the South 
Polar regions, which had already appeared. 
Sabine’s scientific papers are nearly a bundred 
in number, beginning with the date of his elec- 
tion to the Royal Society, and ranging thus over 
a period of fifty-four years. A good part of 
tbem are to be found in the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions.’ In addition to his other well-earned 
honors, he had been made K.C.B in 1869, and 
possessed the Prussian order pour le mé¢rite, and 
was either an honorary or corresponding mem- 
ber of many foreign societies. 


—The highly commendable tendency toward 
useful book-making which in these United States 
takes the form of compiling indexes, in France 
is rather more prone to satisfy itself with the 
equally laborious puttivg together of bibliogra- 
phies. There is now scarcely one of the great 
writers of France who has not been honored 
with one, and many of the writers of secondary 
rank have received the same compliment. The 
latest is the ‘ Bibliographie des CEuvres de Beau- 
marchais,’ prepared by M. Henri Cordier snd 
published by Quantin (New York: J. W. Bouton). 
It contains a fine portrait, after Cochin, and the 
description of more than 500 books and editions 
of books by and against and about Beaumarchais. 
A careful examination of its pages shows that 
there is as yet no abselutely complete edition of 
all Beaumarchais’s writings. M. Cordier has 
sought to include most foreign imitations and 
translations of Beaumarchais, and he has made 
due use of the invaluable catalogue of the British 
Museum, but he has not thought to utilize 
American sources of information. The ‘ Ameri- 
can Catalogue’ would have added a little to his 
list, and Poole’s Index would have added much; 
especially Mr. John Bigelow’s important paper 
on Beaumarcbais’s dealings with our Govern- 


ment. We note the omission of the English 
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adaptations of the ‘‘ Barbier de Séville” and the | 


‘* Mariage de Figaro,” published by S. French & 
Son, of Brachvogel’s harmless novel, and of the 
curious play in which ‘‘ Monk ” Lewis made use 
of ‘‘ Tarare.” Itis a pity that M. Cordier did 
not attempt a list of the newspapers bearing the 
name of Figaro—we can recall at least four in 
New York in the past twenty years. 

—In 1867 A. Jal published a ‘ Dictionnaire 
Critique de Biographie et d'Histoire, Errata et 
Supplément pour tous les dictionnaires histo- 
riques,’ a thick work of over 1,300 pages, in 
which he pointed out a great many mistakes and, 
no doubt, incurred the enmity of scores of bio- 
grapbers and of descendants of noteworthy men. 
The next year Bordier published some ‘ Rectifi- 
cations a l’Errata,’ and Jal’s conclusions have 
been controverted from time to time in various 
periodicals like 'Intermédiaire and Polybiblion ; 
for besides other reasons it is always a pleasure 
to see the engineer hoist with (or even without) 
his own petard. Lately MM. Guiffrey and Cam- 
pardon in the Courrier de !Art have noted one 
slip whose discovery must have given great 
satisfaction to some of the discontented. M. Jal 
bad made a long article on cérographie, a word 
which they say does not occur anywhere else. 
It is, however, to be found both in Littré, pub- 
jished four years before Jal, and in Poitevin, 
published eleven years before Jal, but in both 
instances without any quotation. M. Jal founds 
his article on a patent of Henri [V. to Philippe 
Danfrye pére, the engraver, in which the King 
mentions his ‘ belles inventions de cirgrafie.” 
This last word Jal thinks must have been meant 
for cérographie. His two critics, however, 
point out that both here and in another text 
which they have found the word is géographie, 
the letter g of the period having some resem- 
blance to ac, so that Jal’s long dissertation on 
wax engraving and encaustic is waste learning. 
But if MM. Guiffrey and Campardon’s assertion 
tbat the word is not found in any text is true, 
Jal can plead that at least he was not the first to 
insert it in French word books. 


THE COMTE DE PARIS’S HISTORY OF 
THE CIVIL WAR.—I. 

History of the Civil War in America, By the 
Comte de Paris. Published by special ar- 
rangement with the author. Vol. iii. Phila- 
delphia : Porter & Coates. 

IT is more than eight years since the first vol- 
umes of the Comte de Paris’s ‘History of the 
Civil War’ made their appearance. Nearly 
three years ago it was announced that the fifth 
and sixth volumes of the French edition were 
about to be published, and then it was stated 
that their publication was postponed, in conse- 
quence of the discovery of fresh material which 
would cause the author entirely to revise them. 
They have at last appeared, and simultaneously 
with them the English translation, which in one 
volume (number three) comprises the whole of 
the fifth and sixth volumes of the French edi- 
tion. This long delay has not been witbout its 
fruits, for every page of the present volume 
bears evidence of the most careful study, the 
most painstaking examination of voluminous 
data, and the most impartial judgment. This 
volume more than sustains the reputation 
achieved by its predecessors, and the whole 
work is unrivalled among the military histories 
of the war for clearness of statement, fulness of 
detail, and soundness of criticism. 

The events covered by this third volume are 
those of the year 1863 (omitting the operations 
around Chattanooga, which are reserved for a 
part of the next volume), ¢. ¢., the great battles 
of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg 1 the East, 
and the campaigns of Grant and Banks on the 


Mississippi, together with a host of minor opera- 
tions which really had little or no bearing on the 
final result, and have been almost forgotten 
They are here narrated with conscientious fideli 
ty, and serve the purpose, if no other, of recall 
ing how far-reaching was the conflict and how 
vast its area. The description of the battle of 
Chancellorsville is divided into two parts, the 
first comprising all the events as far as the rout 
of the Eleventh Corps and the wounding of 
Jackson on the night of May 2; the second, the 
remainder of the battle and the return of Hook 
er’s army across the river. To the first the 
author gives the name of Dowdall’s Tavern, 
after the house at the intersection of the plank 
and turnpike roads where Jackson gained his 
greatest success and received his death-wound 
This nomenclature is an innovation, for we be 
lieve the entire battle bas hitherto been known 
by the name of Chancellorsville ; but it is not 
inaccurate, though possibly the name of Wilder 
ness Church, which is at a short distance only 
from the tavern, would have conveyed a more 
distinct meaning to the generality of readers 
In describing this battle the Comte de Paris 
gives to Hooker the credit which is justly his 
due for the reforms and discipline which he had 
introduced into the army during the three 
months that he had commanded it, and for the 
general excellence of bis plan of battle. His 
tirst mistake was in sending off bis cavalry on a 
separate expedition at the very time it was most 
needed to assist the movements of the rest of his 
army, and his second and irretrievably fatal 
error was in withdrawing, on May 1, from the 
open ground near Salem Church back into the 
thickets of the Wilderness. 

** Hooker, after making such excellent combi 
vations and carrying out so successfully the tirst 
part of the plan of biscampaign, seemed to have 
forgotten that the point the possession of which 
was to decide the fate of the enemy's army was 
not to be found in the forest of the Wilderness, 
but on the heights of Salem Church, which com 
mand Banks's Ford. Instead of hastening to 
take possession of this point with that zeal 
which had animated him when, as a simple divi 
sion commander, he led his soldiers against the 
enemy, one would have supposed that he desired 
to allow the latter sufficient time to come to at 
tack him among tbe entangled masses of the 
copsewood, whose thickness was so unfavorable 
to the largest army and the best provided with 
artillery. . . . The Federal generals were 
preparing to maintain the struggle when they 
suddenly received an order to fall back, each on 
the position he had quitted in the morning 
Most of them would not believe at first that such 
an order had been issued. Couch bim 
self, a cold and reserved man, little disposed & 
assume any responsibility, implored bis chef to 
recall such fatal instructions. It was all in vain; 
the General was determined. The soldiers shsred 
the astonishment of their leaders when thev saw 
that, after the first engagements of this offensive 
campaign, they were being brought back into 
the dismal forest of which they had believed 
themselves so happily rid ; and the contidence 
which had animated them since the passage of 
the Rappahannock was considerably sbaken 
, Ibe Ist of May, which might bave pro- 
duced decisive results in Hooker's favor, was 
lost through the order to retreat which he had 
so unfortunately issued. His most tried friends 
—and the author thinks he may count himself 
among the number—have never been able to 
understand the motives which prompted that 
fatal order.” 

No allusion whatever is made to the explana- 
tion, widely credited, which found the cause of 
this order in Hooker's intemperate habits, the 
author evidently deeming it beneath his dignity 
to descend to anything which might bave the 
appearance of scandal. 

On the following day Jackson made his ever- 
famous flank march, and crushed the Federal 
rigbt wing; on the third day Hooker fought 
with three-fifths of his army cooped up in the 
narrow clearing around the Chancellor house, 
leaving two fifthsof it idle. “ The wound which 
be receives does not allow us to comment upon 
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his conduct on this occasion as it deserves.” Lee, 
with barely half his numbers, drove Hooker 
back, and was about to complete bis total defeat 
when, during the afternoon, he found it neces 
sary to execute a movement “more daring, per 
haps, than that which the day previous had 
brought Jackson upon the flank of the enemys 
Leaving a mere curtain of men in front f 
Hooker's large force paralyzed at Chancel! 

ville, he moved rapidly to attack Sedgwick 
who was advancing from Fredericksburg bie 
checked Sedgwick’s advance on that day, and 
on the next dav, while Hooker remained per 


fect!v idle, he foreed Sedgwick across the rive: 


Hooker then withdrew to the north bank of t! 
river and slowly returned to Falmouth N 
battle of the war was so brilliantiv besun and 


so miserably ended for the Northern army of 
Jackson's flank march, it is stated tha 





* Jackson directed in person the tminutest d 
tails of this decisive movement When every 
thing was ready, be was seen to cuter tent 
the last he was to occupy, and kneel Yora 
fervent praver to the God of battles 
On the 10th of May he passed away like a soldier 


and a Christian, breathing ¢) pauies 
brave heutenants ino bis last humble prs 
He died in the zenith of his fame, after has 
seen his most brilliant operations secure a@ sy 


did victory to the Army of Northern Vir, ‘ 
and, unfortunately for that army, 1 “ast \ 
tory it was destined to achieve in oat 1 
country The battle of Chancellorsville is prot 
ably the most interesting to study f all tt 
that were fought in Virginia, for t tw iy 
sanes depended upon complicated and boldly 
concenved mancwuvres for sucoess Tt ( 
federates prevailed over their enemies by rea 
of the greater mobility of ther) Croops, the 
energy they displayed in the attack, the f: 
sightedness and decision of their leaders, ar 


tipally, by reason of the errors of ther adve 
saries." 


Prine 





After deseri 
devotes a chapter to minor operations 
East, principally in the vicinity of Suffolk, and 


to the naval operations at Charleston and else 


where on the coast The destruction { the 
Nashville by Worden, the capture of the 4 
by Rodgers, and the sinking of the /fatferas by 


Semmes, are all set forth in the most lueid man 


per. He then turns to the West, and deseribes 
the operations on the Mississippi ending with the 
fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson. The a 
count of these, although generally excellent, is 
hardly equal in merit to his desermption of 
Chancellorsville and Gettvsburg. We believe 
that the Comte de Paris never visited the Western 
armies or the Western country, and hence he 
lacks that personal familiarity with the general 
traits of both which his service on McClellan's 
staff gave him in regard to Virginia and the 
Army of the Potomac. The various operations 
in the bayous in which the spring was passed, in 
tedious and fruitless efforts to get in rear of 
Vix ksburg, are sketched somewhat rapidly . and 
then the final campaign of going below Vicks 
burg and operating in its rear is explained, 
‘This was a bold plan, especially with an army 
possessing so few of the elements of mobility. 
All his generals represented to bim the danger 
to be incurred, but Grant’s determina 
tion was not to be shaken.” Porter, therefore, 
ran past the batteries with his fleet at night, 
and the transports, with more or less damage, 
soon followed. Grant’s army was speedily fer- 
ried across the river, and at once attacked 
and overwhelmed, at Port Gibson, the detach 
ment which Pemberton sent to oppose bim. 
*Thenceforth, Grant was firmly established 
on the left bank of the river. After four months 
of effort and labor he had at last turned the 
positions of Vicksburg ; the real campaign was 
about to commence in earnest. . . From 
this moment Grant's resolution was irrevocably 
formed. His plan was based upon a new con- 
ception peculiar to the American war. . . 
His sagacious mind had perfectly understood 
that what was not feasible in Virginia, a coun- 
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try impoverished by the culture of tobacco and 
with armies of a hundred thousand men moving 
slowly through it, might be undertaken in the 
State of Mississippi, a country rich in cattle, by 
an army of from thirty to forty thousand, 
which, being more easily put in motion, covered 
at the same time a wider area of ground. He, 
therefore, took Grand Gulf, not as a base of 
operations, but simply as a point of departure, 
and determined to throw himself into the ene 
my’s country in order to place himself between 
Vicksburg, which he desired to reduce, and the 
rest of the Confederacy. In this way he would 
compel Pemberton either to come out of his 
fortifications to fight him in the open country, 

thus sacrificing all the advantages of his posi- 
tion, or to shut himself up in Vicksburg and 
allow himself to be invested.” 


The campaign 
into operation, one blow following another in 
dismay aud 


on this plan was quickly put 


such rapid succession as to throw 
Johnston was 
though 


confusion among his adversaries. 
overwhelmed at Raymond and Jackson 
great credit for his 
latter place), and 


the author gives Johnston 
skill in withdrawing from tbe 
Pemberton, refusing to obey Johnston’s orders, 
was routed at Champion's Hill, ** the most com- 
plete defeat the Confederates had sustained since 
the commencement of the war.” While John 
ston was left to recover his scattered forces near 
Jackson endeavor to unite with 
Pemberton, the troops of the latter were again 
defeated at the Big Black Bridge, and hastened 
back to the shelter of their fortifications at 
Vicksburg, a disorganized, demoralized mass of 
fugitives. Grant was close at their heels, and, 
having failed to carry the 
main on his arrival, he resolved at once upon a 
regular and determined assault. This assault is 
criticised by the author as being *‘ bloody and 
’ though his language is somewhat con- 
‘* The ease 
carried the 
Bridge 


and vainly 


place by a coup de 


fruitless, 
tradictory. 
with which they [the Federals] had 
intrenchments at the Big Black River 
made it almost a duty on their part to try and 
carry these by assault, the success of which the 
discouragement of the enemy rendered possible, 
thereby sparing the army the labors and fatigues 
This perfectly accurate rea 
contradicted by an after- 


In one place he says: 


of a long siege.” 
soning is, 
criticism which says : 


“This bloody and fruitless conflict cost the 
Federals three thousand men, among whom was 
an unusual proportion of killed. The Confede- 
rates had only eight hundred disabled. The 
check which Grant had just experienced was 
complete and decisive. This severe les 
son taught Grant that it would require some 
other means to reduce the place. It did not, 
however, set him permanently against this sys 
tem of simultaneous attacks against positions 
too strong to be carried by assault ; for, as we 
shall see shortly, he tried the same thing again, 
although with another army, in the disastrous 
battle of Cold Harbor, which was an exact repe- 
tition of the assault on Vicksburg.” 


however, 


So far from Cold Harbor being an ‘“‘exact re- 
petition of the assault on Vicksburg,” the condi 
tions in the two cases were wholly dissimilar. 
At Vicksburg Grant was pursuing an army ac 
tually in flight, which had been completely de- 
moralized by the most crushing defeats within 
the previous seven days, and which there was 
no reason to suppose would show the obstinate 
courage which it did show under cover of its 
works. His own army was flushed with victory, 
full of belief in its own invincibility, and anxious 
for the assault, concerning the advisability of 
which it eutertained no doubts. Noactive com- 
mander has ever, under such circumstances, sat 
down to a siege without first trying what he 
could do in a vigorous assault. Had Grant done 
so, his army and the country would very pro- 
perly have accused bim of timidity. At Cold 
Harbor, on the other hand, the two armies had 
conflicts for 
bh Grant bad 


been engaged in the most deadly 


more than a month, and, althoug 


constantly moved forward by manceuvring be- 


not one of them had Lee 
had been enor- 


yond Lee’s flank, in 
been defeated. Grant’s 
mous, and his troops were already dispirited by 
the terrible slaughter which never led to actual 
victory. But for the facts that both were as- 
saults and both unsuccessful, it is impossible to 
find any resemblance between Cold Harbor and 
Vicksburg, and to them as ‘‘the same 
thing” is a fundamental error of judgment—tbe 
omy one, we hasten to add, on so capital a ques- 
tion which, in our opinion, this book contains. 
Having learned by actual trial—and there was 
no other way to learn it—that the works could 
stormed, a siege was naturally in order, 


losses 


class 


not be 
and it was pursued to its termination in surren- 


on July 4. 
receiving 


During its progress Johnston 
reinforcements and trying to 
form a relieving army, but Grant also brought 
troops from Memphis, with which he formed an 
Sherman which reduced 
In commenting 


der 
was 


offensive army under 
Johnston’s efforts to nothing. 
upon this campaign, the author says that the re- 
sponsibility for the disaster must be divided be- 
tween President Davis and General Pemberton. 
He praises General Johnston as an “* illustrious 
**-had not the necessary forces 
initiative, as was wont,” and 
if followed, would have given a 
and, beyond the recital 
says but 


chieftain ” who 
to take the 
whose advice, 
different turn to events; 
of the brilliant events 
little in commendation of Grant and his able 
Sherman, MePherson, Logan, 
Blair, and Ord. This omission is the more no- 
ticeable in view of the inter- 
spersed throughout the rest of the book upon all 
the chief officers of the Army of the Potomac. 
As previously stated, this difference is doubtless 
due to the fact that the author did not have the 
same personal acquaintance and warm friend- 
ships with the officers of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee that he had with those of the Army of the 
Potomac. We also believe that a thorough ex- 
amination of all the despatches which passed 
between Johnston and the Confederate Govern- 
ment, and of the returns of troops under the 
former’s command, would modify the opinion 
that it was Johnston’s ‘‘ wont to take the initia- 
tive,” or that his course in Mississippi was alto- 
gether wise or vigorous. Here, too, it is evident 
that Johnston’s services in Virginia had brought 
him nearer to the author than the officers in far- 
off Mississippi. 


his 


themselves, he 


subordinates, 


lavish eulogies 


RONALD GOWER’S REMINIS- 
CENCES. 

By Lord Ronald Gower, 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. : 


1883. 2 


LORD 


My Reminiscences. 
F.S.A. London : 
New York: Scribner & Welford. 
vols. Svo, pp. 422, 354. 

Lorp RoNnaLp GOWER belongs to a family 

notable for wealth and ancient descent. His 

grandfather, the first Duke of Sutherland, after 
inheriting the vast estates of the great Duke of 

Bridgewater, who opened the first navigable 

canal in England, was one of the richest men in 

the world. His mother was the celebrated 

Duchess of Sutherland, for twenty years the 

close friend of Queen Victoria, and no less famed 

for her great beauty than for the countenance 
she showed to the anti-slavery movement and 
to all philanthropic undertakings, as well as to 
literature and art. She is described correctly in 
the first chapter of ‘Lothair.’ Of the thirty 
dukes in the British peerage, about half-a-dozen 
or so are more or less nearly his relations or con- 
nections. Besides those already named, the 

Dukes of Argyll, of Westminster, and of Leinster 

are his brothers-in-law, the Duke of Devonshire 

was his mother’s uncle, the Duke of Norfolk 

(Disraeli’s Lothair) is his cousiu. Of lesser peers 

who are bis kin the name is legion, and it will 


be enough to add that the Marquis of Lorne is 
bis nephew. Nor are literary laurels lacking, 
for Lord Morpeth and Lord Ellesmere were his 
uncles. 

Lord Ronald Gower is a cultivated man 
of literary and artistic temperament, who has 
dabbled in journalism and done considerable 
work as asculptor. In several respects he is a 
departure from the traditional Englishman of 
the highest rank. He thinks poorly of the sport 
of riding to hounds, takes little interest in horse- 
racing, and the only game of cards he knows is 
** Beggar-my-Neighbor.” Although only thirty- 
has come in contact with 
kings and queens, statesmen, poets, painters, 
and all manner of distinguished personages in 
all parts of the world. In spite of all this, how- 
ever, his 800 pages of reminiscences possess but 
interest—at least for American read- 
descriptions of fine 


seven years old, he 


moderate 
ers. There are some good 
houses and picture galleries, and a few pretty 
anecdotes of noted people, all of which might 
well enough have furnished forth a readable 
book of one-third the size of this one. 

What strikes the reader at first is the enormous 
wealth and splendor of the English aristocracy. 
Of course the general impression of this every 
one has received from a score of books, but it is 
here set down in detail. Thus, when we read in 
* Lothair ’— 

‘ His Grace was accustomed tosay that he had 
pare. one misfortune, and it was a great one: he 
had no home. His family had married so many 
heiresses, and he, consequently, possessed so 
many halls and castles, at a]l of which, periodi- 

sally, he wished to reside, that there was no 
sacred spot identified with his life in which his 
heart, in the bustle and tumult of existence, 
could take refuge,” etc., 
we are apt to dismiss the passage as one of 
Mr. Disraeli’s rhetorical nosegays. But what 
the novelist says is literally true, and the Duke 
referred to is the father of Lord Ronald Gower. 
In fact, the first four chapters are devoted toa 
description of the various houses and castles of 
the Leveson-Gower family. Stafford House, in 
London, is the most splendid of them, and the 
Queen, on making one of her visits to it, said to 
her hostess: ‘‘I have come from my house to 
your palace.” Rogers, the banker poet, said 
that, although he had seen all the palaces of 
Europe, he preferred Stafford House to any of 
them. Peothit its art treasures are two Murillos, 
of which Spain was plundered by Marshal Soult, 
who got nearly fifty thousand pounds for them 
and another Murillo, which is in the Louvre: 
also, two portraits by Vandyck, besides a host 
of paintings by the greatest masters, whose 
mere names fill a page of the book. Perhaps 
the most picturesque possession of this family is 
the Castle of Dunrobin, in Scotland, the oldest 
inhabited building in the British islands, and 
for eight hundred years the property of the 
Thanes of Sutherland, who claim descent from 
the royal houses of Bruce and Tudor. In an 
account of a drive from London to York the 
young Lord describes a great number of country 
houses filled with pictures and statuary, among 
others Althorpe Park, Lord Spencer’s place, 
which contains the finest private library in the 
world, and a very splendid collection of paint- 
ings of nearly every school. Thirteen rooms are 
filled with books, to the number of 45,000 vol- 
umes ; those in one little narrow room have been 
valued at £60,000. Here is the famous ‘ De- 
cameron’ which was bought at an auction sale 
for £2,600 : 

‘* What was of much greater interest to me at 
Althorpe than seeing the backs of those thou- 
sands of volumes in their locked-up cases were 
the glorious Sir Josbuas in which the place 
abounds. Nearly every room boasts one or 
more. All the Sealy eoaen to have been painied 
by our greatest portrait painter when at bis 
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best. Many of those portraits have been ex 
hibited, and many engraved. Every one knows 
the full length of the beautiful Gecrgiana 
Spencer, Duchess of Devonshire, which hangs 
on the staircase of this, her old home. Almost 
equally beautiful is the full-length of this same 
Duchess by Gainsborough, facing that of Rey 
nolds, 

‘* Besides family portraits, Althorpe is rich in 
pictures by old masters. In_ the drawing-room 
isa full length portrait, by Vandvek, of Rubens 
In the same room is a charming balf length, by 
Rubens, of his daughter. Here is also a fine 
Muril!o, the portrait of an Infanta. Also, a 
Holy Family by Rapbael, and some good Dutch 
works. Eventhe bed roonis are rich in pictures. 
In one hangs a good Sir Joshua, hisown likeness; 
Watteau, by bimself, and many other artists 
portraits, male and female, by themselves. You 
think vou must have seen all the pictures in the 
place when you find yourself in a long gallery, 
full from floor to ceiling, of portraits. This is 
the picture-gallery which Horace Walpole, when 
here, in 1760, called ‘a gallery of all one’s a 
quaintances by Vandyck and Lely.’” 

It will be seen that the fine arts are a hobby 
of Lord Ronald. He comes by it honestly. His 
grandfather was the first president of the Bri 
tish Institution, and presented to the nation the 
finest Rubens in the National Gallery, after pur- 
chasing it from the Doria Palace at Genoa for 
£3,000, The literary tastes of our author come 
probably from his father’s brother, Lord Elles 
mere, who translated ‘‘ Faust” and ‘** Hernani,” 
and published some original poems, and from 
his mother’s brother, Lord Morpeth. The natu 
ral inclination was confirmed by the frequent 
visits of literary magnates at the various paternal 
mansions. Thus, in May, 1865, Tennyson paid a 
visit to the Duchess, reading in the evenings 
aloud his ‘“‘Idylis of the King” and his then un 
published poem ‘*‘ Enoch Arden.” Motley, Pres- 
cott, and Charles Sumner were among the Ame 
rican visitors ; and in Ticknor’s ‘ Life of Pres 
cott? there is a description of Trentham, one of 


“ 


the Sutherland residences. In polities the family 
were on the Liberal side, but both Disraeli and 
Gladstone were frequent guests, and the oldest 
son of the latter married a viece of Lord Ronald. 
\ great occasion was the reception at Stafford 
House of Garibaldi, in April, 1864, which was 
attended with great enthusiasm on the part of 
the Londoners. Garibaldi remained for ten 
days holding daily levées, which began at six in 
the morning. 

Lord Ronald was sent to Eton and to Cam 
bridge, but left the university without a degree 
in order to enter the House of Commons at the 
age of twenty-three. He sat for six vears, but 
only made a single speech, when it was actually 
incumbent on him to do so, since it was proposed 
to abolish the borough for which be was mem- 
ber. He describes as follows the admission of 
his nephew : 

‘** Lorne had been elected member for Argvle 
shire on March 3, and took his seat on the 5th. 
Cbarles Howard, his great-uncle, and | were his 
introducers on that solemn occasion. After the 
swearing-in had been gone through, the Speaker 
told him that, just before he (Lorne) entered the 
House, a member, who bad been making a 
speech about tramways, bad quoted a passage 
from Lorne’s book relating to bis travels in 
\merica, and that the opinion quoted from that 
book had turned the scale against the bill which 
was then under discussion. . 

Like everybody else, our author paid a visit to 
thiscountry. He expresses much admiration for 
the American people in general and for the 
evitable Sam Ward in particular. He speaks 
rather lightly, however, of one or two of our 
great men. Paying a visit in London, in 1sés, 
to the American Minister, he says: ‘* Adams 1s 
a short, bald, gentlemanlike man, with a pleas 
ing manner, and with but little twang.” Again. 
a few years later, he: cails on M. Thiers, and 
says: ‘ More visitors were announced, the Ame 
rican Minister among others, Mr. Washboun 


‘The Nation. 


} } 


and ‘bis lady,’ a pert little Americaness, 
who rattled away to Mme. Thiers in English, or 
rather in Americo-Englist. and also to M. Thiers, 
in spite of Mme. T. telling her that he did not 
understand that language ; but this only made 
her speak the more and the louder On the 
other hahd, no one could speak with more vene 
ration of an old cottage in the village of Little 
Brington where lived the ancestors of George 
Washington, and of the Washington tombs in 
the church of Great Brington, a | 
“We bere see the 


rigin of the American ‘star-spangled banner’ 


from the smaller village : 


and of the stripes, for on the coat of arms ap 
pear three stars, with the bars or stripes beneath 
them. The sexton told me that Charles Sumver 
had had a copy made of the larger slab by the 
local mason, and that both he and Motley, the 
historian, had taken great interest in these arms 
and inscriptions,” 

Lord Ronald, having an abundance of time on 
his hends, hunted up everything that was worth 
seeing and everybody that was worth talking 
to. In 1870 be followed the Crown Prince's 
army with his friend, W. H. Russell, or, as he 
‘Billy Russell.” Then 


he went to Paris, where he spent the days imine 


affectionately calls him, 


diately succeeding Sedan. At various times he 
has paid visits to Victor Hugo, Taine, Doré 
Ruskin, Beaconstield: and some of his anecdotes 
would be worth quoting if one bad room for 
them. He has made a number of statues—one 
of Marie Antoinette, a Hamlet, a Lady Ma 

beth, ** The Old Guard,” and others. He bas 
also written a book about Marie Antoinette 

Altogether, he is not an entirelv idle young 
man, even if he has not spent his days in‘ bull 
ing Western Union or ** bearing “ lard, and his 


nights in playing ** draw-poker 
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rhe ad strativ spects of tl vast and 

mavv-sided esti { st t ition 
ild bardlvy have bes presente a more 

timelv, jud s, and fot wav than ina 
recent art by Pres ‘Cc. a t. which 
has attracted wide attention. and f ia some 
what unex] ted degr f favor wi even the 
relig s press. From the larger, more ese! 
sential, thoug) te tr, questions of the proper 
trainiz f head, heart, and character for an 
tlice lv to be, for a long time least, the 
most important of all for moral culture in most 


American communities, he for the most part ex 





pressiy {ra i . t ‘ 
so many educati 1 terests are elv t t 
tre, will take form and tind solution very “ 
lv, so vast and nuplex are they. ¢ t 
however, mav already be said neert t 

viz., that thev are likely te | i sed and 
settled in a far more anthi 

r subjective way thar \ t t 
tory f doctrines, w ! s al 
more attention ¢t he t 


of faith, and to the needs of tl 


Dogmas are not pale abstra s, | 

tions from bistorv and human exper 

time bas passed for belies t becs 

are impossible logmas st } " 
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gv, Mr. Munger tells : 
nen apart t “ i i 
s\ pat wit i\ 1 it tt 
the ry +) y liter + ? ih 
smmaii us fits Wis 1 r its te ’ l 
explains tl subtle i ig bet wee 
nodern thought and the Ra The new tl 
logy, on the ther hand els kindly toward 
voh 1 luces the ethical habit tl 
and seeks t ver spiritual | ‘ s from a 
magical to a mor } Beecher’s new 
departure, the increasingly representative stand 
point of the ¢ sfian the Andover n 
flict, and many other things less prominent, all 
nspire to show that Mr. Joseph Cook’s stal 


wartism and dead formalism are fast being left 
behind bv the fresher, younger, more ethics 
psychological minds in his own denomination, 
l only the loudest among 
several leaders of a strong minority devoted to 
the old and the past 

[his line does not run through the Congrega 
tional denomination alone, but through all iead 
ng denominations, not even excepting the (‘a 
tholic, and probabiy through all minds, where it 
is fast growing wider and more distinct. In 
stead, however, of exhausting our space in illus 
trating this latent or patent opposition in other 
sects, it will be more to our purpose to speak of 
this ethico-psychological drift in two or three of 


its special disciplines, enjoined in the ministerial 
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Protestant Take, 
Nothing could be dryer, 


education of all our sects. 


e.g, the being of God. 
more abstract and barren and artificial than the 
old stereotyped cosmological, ontological, teleo- 
| Now, however, professional 
semi-Darwin- 


logical arguments 


teachers of science or philosophy 
ists, Hegelians, and Kantians—are invited to 
divinity schools from without to ph tlosophize the 
theological proofs by an appeal to reason and the 
understanding, as well as to give special courses 
ju ethics and public charities and reformatory 
In a scholarly and thoughtful 


volume, ‘God and Creation,’ the divine exist- 


institutions, ete. 
ence, character, and creation are derived in a 
very modified Cartesian way from the simple 
datum, ‘‘ Some being exists now,” with unusual 
appeals to common sense and to science, and in 
the express hope that religion, ‘* which now fails 
to make the wide and deep impression she ought 
upon the masses of thinking men,” may be in- 
vigorated. Even Spinoza’s monism is inter 
preted in a monotheistic instead of an atheistic 
and acosmic sense, and he is laid under tribute 
with increasing frequency to aid the ontological 
and cosmological arguments for a divine being. 
This is notably the case in Martineau’s ‘Stuudy,’ 
the best compendium that bas yet appeared of 
his life Again, not many years 
have passed since Hegel’s fundamental asser- 


and works. 
tion, that his logic of categories represented God 
as he existed before creation, was said by a very 
eminent theologian to be not only pantheistic, 
Now, Hegelism is subtly 
filtering into and transforming our entire re- 


but blasphemous. 


ligious consciousness through a dozen secondary 
or tertiary sources—Caird, Wallace, Pfleiderer, 
and even Mulford and the Concord lecturers and 
summer schools of several names—even where 
the name of Hegel is scarcely known, and his 
His 
entire significance for the English and American 


influence unsuspected, or perhaps denied. 
mind thus far culminates in the sphere of reli 
gion, and Mr. Caird’s popular exposition of his 
system, decidedly the best yet made in our lan- 
guage, sums it all up in the mystic phrase, ‘* We 
must die in order to live. 

rhe doctrine of final 
good illustration of the rapidity and complete- 


eause affords another 


ness With which religious questions are passing 
from the theological to the etbico-psychological 
stage. This argument has been for many cen- 
turies the one chiefly relied upon for proving 
the existence of God, It has been developed 
into unnatural proportions by prizes for com 
lectureships, by 
educational 


by endowed 
higher 
and adapted to the crudest ranges of intelligence, 


petitive essays, 
being forced into courses 
where it is regarded as the chief prophylactic 
Young men 
have been called on to believe in an all-wise in- 
telligence ruling the world because teeth did not 
grow in the ear, but in the mouth, where they 
were designed to crush the food ; because the 
human hand was digited, and not hoof-like : 
because fishes had fins, and not wings ; and be- 


against all forms of evolutionism. 


cause the world is governed by laws, so that 
some things are more probable, under given cir 
than others. Professor Flint, and 
especially Janet, and more lately Professor 
Hicks, have presented the latest and far higher 
development of this argument in the ablest and 
most The comprehensive his- 
torical treatment of the latter, and the broad 
and candid concessions of Janet, are particu- 
larly admirable. The whole teleological question 
of natural theology, however, is made to turn 
more than ever before upon the psychology of 
plan and design and the consciousness of the 
purposive elements ; the genesis of the notion of 
ends—whether planning is not a pis-aller when 
things are alien from or too much for the plan- 
ner ; whether the finalist’s habit of seeing pur- 


cumstances, 


attractive way. 


‘The 


pose in function disqualities bim from the study 
of nature in the sense of either Bacon or Spinoza. 
After physical theology is resolved into psycho- 
logy, and the general tendency to believe that 
the universe is not aimless is justified, the ques- 
tion is raised whether we can specify or define 
any general or special end. Janet is cOntent to 
say merely that the final or absolute end of all 
things is morality, with no attempt to define it, 
and that every other end is a means to this. 

If any further illustration of the breadth of 
the tendency we speak of were needed, we might 
refer to two suggestive volumes of essays which 
illustrate how short and easy is the road between 
Rome and reason for an active and, on the 
whole, consistent thinker who had attained in. 
sight enough to judge and compare religions by 
their ethico-psychic validity, but who lacked the 
independence of mind and heart which dispenses 
with all rites and creeds when it has once come 
to feel at home inall. It is evident throughout 
that Brownson cherished Catholicism after 
leaving his earlier sceptical standpoint, not in 
the crass, material way of a devotee, but be- 
cause he came to see in its forms and dogmas a 
clearer, bigher degree of self-knowledge in which 
all knowledge culminates, and felt that he pos- 
sessed exceptional power of vitalizing its dead 
traditions and dogmas into active psychic forms 
of moral lite. 

The above publications are taken almost at 
random as straws which show, we think, a very 
broad current in contemporary religious thought 
toward judging things divine by things human ; 
toward regarding man, again, as the standard 
and measure of all things, and truth not under- 
stood as no truth at all, but either the most per- 
nicious error or else as abracadabra—out of all 
relations to our faculties. In the theological 
bearings of all this we have little interest, and 
know but little, but its educational significance 
can hardly be too highly rated. Nothing has 
been taught in a more anti-Pestalozzian, anti- 
pedagogic way than theology. Hence its un- 
popularity, though so much wisdom is stored up 
in its frozen forms that when they melt ‘ there 
shall come a flood” which is sure to lift society 
to a bigher moral level. Perhaps the time bas 
come, the need surely has. Whatever ereed we 
prefer, we have common interest in this, that 
all religious training, whether of children, theo- 
logical students, or church-goers, ought, and 
seems likely henceforth, to begin with man and 
his faculties, acts, thoughts, ete.; aud that 
everything later and more remote which is not 
brought into intelligible relations with facts of 
human nature and needs cannot be real because 
it cannot be rational, and is liable to illustrate 
how immoral truth itself may be if only brought 
into mechanical connection from without with 
minds not large or ripe enough to receive it. 


Nation. 


Rousseau, 
Classics for English Readers ]} 
J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1885, 

In the series to which it belongs, this biography 

will rank among the best. It serves well the 

purpose of an introduction either to Rousseau’s 
writings, for readers who have some knowledge 
of French, or to Mr. John Morley’s essay, which 
will for a long time supersede every otber and 
satisfy every cultivated need. Since the latter 
appeared, the researches concerning the great- 
est of Genevans have continued unceasingly, 
and Mr. Graham is able to add a few facts 
not accessible to his predecessor. They are 
not important, however, though they throw 

a little more light on the father of Jean 

Jacques. They correct the ‘Confessions’ in 

some particulars, but leave Kousseau’s veracity 

where all the controversies of a century have 
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left it, substantially unimpeached It is easy to 
moralize harshly over his youthful disgraces, 
and Mr. Grabam bas not escaped the temptation 
to do so, omitting to remark, by way of witiga 
tion—if any were needed, considering the kind 
of training the motherless boy bad—that he 
might have concealed bis worst traits from a 
world which was prompt to execrate him for 
them, when first learned from himself. But as 
our author goes on, his sympathy with his sub 
ject manifestly increases, in accordance with 
the experience of those who have studied Rous- 
seau most intimately. 

The narrative of the leading facts in his life is 
accompanied by brief analyses of the three 
works by which chiefly Kousseau acquired his 
fame, and exerted his greatest influence for good 
and for evil, namely, the ‘ Nouvelle Héloise,’ the 
‘Contrat Social,’ and the ‘ Emile.’ These are, in- 
deed, bis monument, and all his other productions 
must takea subordinate position; yet tbe former 
do not reveal the fulness of his genius or the prin 
cipal source of delight for modern readers. His 
botanical enthusiasm, bis musical achievements 
and criticisms, bis familiar correspondence will 
attract long after the Savoyard Vicar’s profes- 
sion of faith—probably the last stone of the 
edifice to crumble—ceases to have a vital interest 
for men who insist on seeing things as they are. 
On these aspects of Rousseau’s temperament we 
should have liked Mr. Grabam to dwell with a 
little more appreciation, for they are more tban 
incidental. Who can tell whether he would ever 
have emerged from ob-curity but for his going 
to Paris with the bee of a reformed musical no- 
tation in his bonnet? Aud what idyls might we 
not have bad from the pen that has recorded the 
episode of the periwinkle, had domestic intrigue 
and political and clerical persecution left the 
unfortunate writer to die in peace among the 
fieids and woods of bis native country ?/ 

In discussing the ‘ Social Contract’ Mr. Gra 
ham justly remarks (p. 12s): 


‘* Writers up to Rousseau lived in a prescien- 
tific age of history; the past—except through 
classic literature, of which the myths were ac- 
cepted as truths—was unknown: it was a blank 
space, in which every thinker either put his 
theories or found tuem. Where now we de- 
liberately examine every historical tradition, 
and, by the aid of comparative sociology and 
ethnology, search into the conditions of pri- 
mitive life and the origin of early institutions, 
they gravely cited Lycurgus and Minos as 
models, quoted Livy for their prebistoric facts, 
and Plato for their political theories; while they 
framed, as Grote says of mythology, ‘a past 
which was never present.” They spoke of ‘a 
state of nature’ of which they knew nothing, 
and of a ‘social contract’ which never existed, 
as confidently as if this charter of humanity 
was as veritable a document on parchment as 
the Magna Charta of England.” 


The corollary of this is, that fictions which, 
having helped us to the principles of ’76 and ’S!, 
with their attendant blessings, now furnish the 
staple of communism and socialism, with their 
attendant perils, can be effectually resisted only 
by the spread of the scientific spirit. Against 
the fictions of the theologian, with which they 
bave much in common, they have held and are 
likely tu hold their own; but there is absolutely 
no room onthe sawe shelf for the ‘ Social Con- 
tract’ and the ‘Origin of Species’ or the ‘ De- 
scent of Man.’ 

Mr. Graham misleadingly translates the Parle 
ment into the ‘‘ Parliament” of Paris. He fur- 
ther not only misleads but misrepresents when, 
incidentally (p. 138), he says that ‘‘ Washington, 
having freed his country, bequeathed his slaves 
to his wife,” witbout mentioning their ultimate 
emancipation by the same instrument, and the 
legal difficulties in the way of tneir immediate 
freedom. Finally, on p. 137, he confounds 
Washington with Jefferson in crediting the 
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former with having abolished primogeniture in 


Virginia. 


Modern Perspective: A Treatise upon the Prin 
ciples and Practice of Plane and Cylindrical 
Perspective. By William R. Ware, Professor 
of Architecture in the School of Mines, Colum 
bia College. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
1SS3. 

ORDERLY development and economy of state 
ment are conspicuous in Professor Ware's trea- 
tise on perspective. By these he has compassed, 
in a duodecimo volume of very moderate size, a 
treatise of unusual comprehensiveness and ful- 
ness of detail. Its sequence, in truth, is of a 
kind to be attained only when a writer can carry 
his whole subject in mental suspension till all 
crystallizes together in proper form. The point 
of view is primarily the geometer’s, and the 
treatment analytical, proceeding from the gene 
ral to the special—in marked contrast to most 
books on perspective. Thus the phenomena of 
planes in perspective are introduced from the 
beginning, instead of being reserved for late 
mention, and lines are determined by the inter~ 
section of planes, as are points by intersection 
of lines. The notation adopted is new—care- 
fully and even elaborately planned, so as to be 
in itself a record of the relations of the planes, 
lines, and points used in the discussions to the 
principal data (the picture-plane, the horizon, 
centre, etc.). We are disposed to wonder how 
much Professor Ware allows for the difticulty, 
and, what is of more account, the probable re 
pulsion, that the ordinary student will have to 
overcome in mastering a notation which, ame 
liorated as it is by symmetry and significance, 
is nevertheless complicated and formidable in 
aspect. It depends much, we should say, on 
the individual how far the instruction conveyed 
in the notation will be offset by the effort re- 
quired to master it ; but he who is made to do 
so thoroughly, or who is enterprising enough to 
do so for himself, will find that it gives great 
clearness to his conceptions and notably shortens 
his subsequent road. The expert, on the other 
hand, who will read this book with pleasure for 
the sake of its method, its clear generalizations, 
and neatness of statement, will be thankful for 
a notation that relieves him of many pages of 
detailed discussion. Asa matter of definition, 
we should prefer a different use of the word 
trace, here given for the vanishing line, or, as 
Prof. Ware also callsit, the horizon, of any plane 
or system of parallel planes. This word is so 
accepted in descriptive geometry for the inter 
section of a plane with the plane of projection 
that it is a pity to introduce it with a different 
meaning into a treatise which is necessarily 
founded on that geometry. 

The first two chapters, under the heads of 
perspective pbenomena in nature and in the 
picture, group together many facts which ar 
apt to be scattered through a whole treatise. 
Presented as they are here, they will give the 
learner who reads them intelligently a sense of 
the scope and methods of perspective which will 
carry him well into his subject, perhaps before 
he suspects it. There is throughout an eye to 
the artistic use of perspective, and many visual 
phenomena which are noted are new to the 
books, and very useful to the artist. The chsp 
ters on the perspective of circles and on perspec 
tive distortions contain many things which 
painters ought to know, but which they are 
very apt not to know, to their discredit and 
sometimes to their confusion. These, and the 
tinal chapter on the ‘* Practical Problem,” should 
go far to bridge over the unnecessary gulf that 
lies between the draughtsman and the painter 


in the region of perspective. The atlas of plates 
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that makes part of the book is full of suggestions 
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for the artist as well as for the dra 
It shows the same skill in generalizin 





grouping, the same ingenuity and sense of pra 

tical application, as is shown in the text. An 
example is in plate xviii., where there is an 
amusing cleverness in the use of the principle of 
divergent shadows to place the lady-love just 
within range of her serenader’s eves. So it is 
interesting to note the appropriation of the 
three engravings of circular halls in the Vatican 
as illustrations of the three projections of hori 
zontal circles into ellipses, parabolas, and hyper 
bolas. The clearness and directness of Professor 
Ware's discussions, and their orderly progress 
may, indeed, tempt the expert to read without 
looking at the plates, simply supplying diagrams 


in hisown mind. The reader would lose by do 


ing this, for he would miss many clever points in 
them which the text does not suggest. We may 
notice here, for correction in another edition 
that an error in the lettering of figure 7, plate 
xxi., makes difficulty for the reader 

The book includes chapters on * Curvilineat 
Perspective,” on ‘‘ The Perspective of Reflections 
and of Shadows,” both parallel (by natural 
light) and divergent (by artificial light It is 
difficult to say how much is absolutely novel in 
such a treatise ; there are a great many points 
new to us, and a great many familiar things are 
presented in new aspects or relations. Perhaps 
its greatest novelty is in the presentation and 
grouping. This is conspicuous in chapters xv 
and xviii., where first all the principles and ge« 
metrical relations of perspective, and then all 
its chief problems, are summarized with remark 
able skill in their most generalized form. Thos 
is done with a directness and simplicity of state 
ment that will give pleasure to mathematicians, 
though it may be a stumbling-block to the ord 
nary student, who is free to pass them by if} 
will 

A peculiarity of Professor Ware's treatment 
is the consistency with which the perspective 
plan is used throughout. This, reinforced as 
here by Mr. Adhémar’s method of avoiding re 
mote vanishing points, though comparatively 


little used, is of great value to the thorough per 
spective draughtsman, and ought to be generally 
learned. It is here extended by ingemous dk 
vices to relieve the crowding of lines in the 
remote parts of the plan—by Mr. Adhemar, 
through successive inclinations of the plat f 


the plan ; bv Professor Ware, through successis 
lowerings of the plar 








Egypt, Palestine, and Phernici \ Visit 
Sacred Lands. By Félix Bovet ravslated 
by W. H. Lyttelton, M.A., Reetor of Hag 
and Canon of Gloucester. With a Biograpl 
eal Sketch of the Author. by Pr 
D.D. E. P. Dutton & Co, 18S 

rHE ** Biographical Sketch of the A 

brief, covering less than two pages, that it 

hardly deserved to be mentioned on t 

page; but it satisties our curiositv. M. Bovet 

was born ip 1824 in the town of Neuf ite He 

belongs toa family ‘‘ which, in successive gene 
rations, received many blessings through 
its relations with the Moravian Church.” In 
S45 he went to Berlin t st ‘ t soon 
chose theology in preference He btained in 
struction in Hebrew from learned rabtus Af 

ter completing his studies, he determined not t 

receive holv orders, but ¢ ledicate s life t 

the profound study of Script nd to labors, 

quietly carried on, in the cause of Christ.” He 
was for some years librarian and professor of 

French literature in his native city—as position 

which he exchanged fora f Hebrew He 

is the thor of a ‘ Life ze rf’ anda 








‘Historv of the Psalter.’ The work bef 
was written in ISS, and is descriptive of a tour 
made n that vear In Fre t t has As 
through eight editions, and it has been trat 
lated into German, Swedish, Dutch, and It 
M. Grodet, the author's Iupatmot and 
friend, characterizes it—and w ist Say ist 
as ‘‘a flower gathered in Palestine, and br 
away in all its freshness and fragra 
We do not know tl riginal, but w i 
clined to believe that the book has lost none of 
its ** freshness and fr: ‘ iMr. Lyttelt 
translation, and, though 1 i 
tion of a recent irneyv, W P t al 
plenty of faithful and vivid pictur besides a 
mass Of information and reflections 
novel, but to } 1 s always f 
fving—on matters cont tend wit Ser ‘ 
topics The whole work breathes ; 
reverence Evervthing touched bv ar 
Hebrew seems to have lt thie sal 
eves of author Mevy it 
lands of Amon Ra and Baal, ! sw 
Palestine as " \ t \ 
} use ft Wa mda by M 
Tesus, and t by I ‘ But s 
an eve for ser i 1 atis ‘ 
the shay « in t ! 
svinpathy with tl \ “ 
AS A sing as von 8 . 
\ hile! tes \ 
Bit il a t “ 
Bit i s, oWe ‘ " \\ Vl 
l vet { i } 
" ! wi 1 vn ‘ \ 
ber a i as i “ 
We " es 
. } 4 f 
SS) 1 tea j st ‘ i ‘ i | 
pha i i t 
t SON 1 vacyv Ww the vely M1} 
KR 1 i. “ s A | i s 
» ts, 8 . : \ ‘ 
res ts ] . . . | \ s 
a ts by t ‘ s ‘ 
is ia t “ ‘ i . Vv 
Hebrew ‘ tl ‘ 
~ > ‘ ‘ 
s ‘ x {s spr 
t “Ww ‘ “ ~ t griy i 
I ia t \ 
rh t t part t. tow the ‘ 
WW ry ie rs silghtiv es i zx the ect 
os ‘ i ~ t t i il kK , 
{ i sult sed by } ‘ f 
Hebrew and slated 1 i But defe 
ve revis . t the lv eviden f r s 
Ness the par { th transiator for we ha 
good asons to believe that the American re 
pul ation is f his wn] 1es—t] v} 
the tr hand, he has ike x bel care f 
his t and grammar ] ln with. 1 
has generally left the spellings of proper pames 
is I { i then the French original writing 
Mam bel Bedaovi,” “S- lim,” and even 
Melchisedek Worse than that, instead of 
Charles the Fift) “ read p. Charles 
Quint.” Exeeptionally we find a mistake arising 
from the opposite proceeding : the Freneh Nijni 


for instance, which is a correct rendering of 
what in English ts best expressed by Nizhni, is 
altered into ‘* Nidjni™ (p. 74 Then, though he 
occasionally thought of adding in a note some 
nformation fresher than that contained in the 
author's pages of twenty five years ago. the 
translator overlooked new facts which certain] y 
ught to be stated. We do not complain that, 
while telling us ina note that one of the tw 

obelisks seen by M. Bovet in Alexandria “ was 
erected on the Thames Embankment a few vears 
since,’ he shows no knowledge of the fact that 
the other was subsequently brought to New 








York—English theologians may be pardoned for 


ot knowing worldly occurrences specially inte- 


sting to Americans ; but a Canon of Glouces- 


re 
ter, writing in ISS2, ought to have known that 
M. Samuel Gobat was then no longer Bishop of 
the Anglo Prussian Church in Jerusalem. As 


ich he is spoken of at full length in the text (p. 
4)), without a note to inform us that he died in 


IS7o. 


i/coholic Inebriety : From a Medical Standpoint. 
With Cases from Clinical Records. By Joseph 
M.D. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, 


ISS35, ISD pp. 


Parrish, 


Son & Co 


ruts book advocates forcibly the theory that 


drunkenness or inebriety is ‘‘a disease that is 
curable in the same sense that other diseases 
are, its primary cause being a constitutional 


susceptibility to the alcoholic impression, which 
may be inherited or acquired.” The author, Dr. 
Parrish, has devoted a considerable portion of a 


long and active life to the study of the subject 


and to the care of inebriates, and “eeks to 

enlist others, but especially phy ‘ hd he 

search after the remote causes, physic. OTF] 
pn) 5 


chical, of inebriety. There can be little ques. 

that, should the victim of a desire for drink be 
regarded generally, not as a criminal, but as a 
man afflicted with a disease, oftentimes inherit 
ed, oftentimes the result of an accident or cause 
beyond his control, the measures taken for his 
relief would be more humane, rational, and 
effective. The “ social and church ostracism ” 
which necessarily follows this conviction of his 
criminality in vielding to a passion which he 
might and ought to control, to use the striking 
words of the inmates of an inebriate asylum 
quoted by Dr. Parrish, 
prives us of the very sympathies and forces that 
should combine for our relief and restoration.” 
ieve, can carefully read this book 
and hesitate to accept the author’s conclusion 
that, ** could the inebriate bimself feel that his 
own consciousness of physical defect or injury 
was sustained by the intelligent sentiment of the 
society in which be moves, he would naturally 
and promptly seek counsel and relief, without 
the sense of shame and dishonor that sinks and 


‘*in many instances de- 


No one, we bel 


drowns him and his comrades in hopelessness 
and death.” 

The most valuable parc of Dr. Parrish’s trea- 
tise to the unprofessional reader is that which 
treats of the premonitory symptoms of a desire 
for drink and the to relieve them. 
Were his hints and practical suggestions gene 
rally known and acted upon by inebriates and 
members of their families, there would be not 
only fewer victims of this appetency, but also 
bave fallen under its 
regret that a subject 
importance should not 


methods 


more cures of those who 
We can only 


creat 


dominion. 
which is of such 
bave been presented in a wore popular form so 
as to reach the persons most interested in its dis 
cussion. It only remains to add that, while this 
tisease theory of drunkenness by no means puts 
aside the moral and religious arguments of tem 
perance advocates as useless, yet it unhesitating- 
ly condemns the sole reliance on these means, 
Upon this point Dr, Parrish is very outspoken: 
‘Law satisfied that among the chief bindrances 
tu recovery from a life of inebriation to a life of 
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sobriety, is the false teaching of those who over- 
look the aspect of disease, and limit their labors 
and appeals to the domain of morals and ethics.” 


Richard Maurice Bucke. 
12mo, pp. 256. 


Walt Whitman. By 
Philadelphia : David McKay. 
THIS is an unadulterated eulogy by a man of 
very little culture or critical abilitv : and there 
is not much in it that was not better said by Mr. 
Burroughs a dozen or more years ago. Doctor 
Bucke has included, however, a long and amus- 
ingly vehement Jetter by Mr. W. D. O'Connor that 
enlivens his otherwise dull pages immensely. 
Doctor Bucke himself describes Whitman’s moral 
nature as ‘‘ perhaps the highest that has yet ap- 
peared.” He tells usof his unbounded humanity, 
and of a mysterious and, indeed, miraculous 
magnetic power that works upon people he 
comes in contact with like champagne or falling 
in love. The impressionable Mr. O'Connor goes 
still further, and gets excited over the depravity 
of those who differ with him, squandering his 
adjectives with delightful profusion. One critic 
isa “filthy and malignant Philistine,” a ‘‘ miss 
“nk between the libidinous swell and the 
*+mpanzee”; another is the *‘ buzzard 
house kitchen”; and another is a 


ey 
of 
“preat mur and a dirty dog.” Poe and Whit- 
man, he contends, are the only great poets since 
Shakspere. 

Looking at the poet’s work carefully, one can 
ell-marked stages in his career. 


, 
u. ° 


see three pretty 
The first thirty-odd years were not promising. 
Idle and dissipated, his mental productions 
were very ordinary. Those which we have been 
able to identify were melodramatic stories, 
nearly all of them ugly 
Their moral purpose was good, but they showed 
no appreciation of nature or life, and there was 
an evident morbid attraction to physical horrors. 
Some of these have been reprinted in the ‘ Speci- 
men Days,’ but none of them are above the 
level of the low weekly story- papers ; they are 
very undeveloped, and it is odd that a man of 
so much power should have been satisfied so 
long with such flat and unnatural work. The 
publication of the ‘ Leaves of Grass’ marked a 
new era. The man had decided to be natural 
There was nothing very original in his philoso- 
phy or in the gross form which his fancy took, 
still less was there anything very distinctively 
American about it except its singular shape. 
Whitman represented a considerable and noisy 
element in our uncultivated public in mistaking 
uncontrolled feeling for soaring thought. There 
is no trace of sympathy 1n his pages with the 
real progress of modern thought. He does not 
care for logic. He feels no interest in modern 
science, or art, or religion. He notes only what 
he sees with his eyes and feels with bis body. 


turning on crime, 


‘When the psalm sings instead of the singer, 
When the script preaches instead of the preacher 


When a university course convinces like a slumbes ing 
woman and child convince, 

When the minted gold in the vault smiles lik 
night-watcehman’s daughter, 


© the 


I intend to reach them my hand and make as mu h of 
them as I do of men and women like you. 


Love was as remote as religion and science 
from his ken. There is no end of description of 


physical attraction, but of the idealizing, self- 
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sacrificing, transtiguring devotion to one woman 
who becomes all the world to a man, there is 
not a trace. The other sex is simply a means of 
animal pleasure, without a hint of communion 
of soul. 

With the war a change for the better came 
over the poet, who was evidently a man of slow 
Patriotism gave him an emotion 
While he was a news- 
paper correspondent in Washington he spent bis 


development. 
outside of his own body. 


evenings, and sometimes part of his days, in the 
hospitals, and this gave him a broader, more 
sympathetic humanity. His imagination grew 
higher and stronger, and he painted instead of 
naming things. Unclean imagery came less 
readily to his mind when life supplied something 
better, and his verse acquired a larger and more 
resonant ring. If he had had sufficient taste to 
revise properly bis more immature work, his 
reputation would have gained by it; but he saw 
nothing outside of bimself to judge it by, and 
reprinted the strange, undigested mixture of 
bad French, bald prose, and fine poetry, pro- 
fanity and reverence, filth and beauty, little 
altered. The ‘ Leaves of Grass’ cannot be made 
moral by any process of expurgation. The im- 
morality is more than verbal. Its author cries 
out against any ‘*‘ blurt” about virtue and vice. 
He wants to upset everything. Individualism 
is carried to the point of extremest selfishness, 
and no right or wrong is recognized but one’s 
own bodily good, with no obligation to family 
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